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COLLEGE SUCCESS AND COLLEGE ESTI- 
MATES OF MEN. 


UDGING from the criticisms which, from time to time, 

the Lir.’s contemporaries have been pleased to bestow 
upon it, | infer that only one class of articles and one stvle 
of writing is suitable for a leader in the MAGAZINE. The 
theme must be a college one, and its treatment dry and 
practical. To satisfy the most fastidious, I propose to 
preach a dull sermon upon the value of college success 
and college estimates of men. I have, as the ministers 
say, a few thoughts to present upon this rather general 
subject. If I seem to wander from my text, my hearers 
will please remember that I have one, and that is about 
all that is necessary now-a-days. 

My purpose in preaching this sermon is to vindicate 
college sentiment as far as I can, and correct some very 
unjust opinions entertained upon this subject. Whether 
they are firm conviction or only thoughtless impressions, 
I know not. But certain it is, that college estimates are 
by many lightly considered. How often do we hear the 
example of a Webster, a Beecher, or a Murray cited, to 
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prove that college success has little to do with success in 
life. Even in college we occasionally hear some one say, 
“Well, never mind; these are having their day now. 
Ours will come by and by.” It is noticeable that those 
who let fall such utterances are those who have nothing 
in their past.career of which to boast, and who can draw 
their only hope for the future from such miserable conso- 
lation as this. The wishis doubtless father to the thought. 
Jealousy and self-hope have been the origin of this im- 
pression and the cause of its growth. These have caught 
at every individual example and exalted it into positive 
proof, until many by its frequent repetition are induced to 
receive it as food fortheir hope. At the risk of demolish- 
ing cherished air-castles, and of being accused of “ fight- 
ing windmills,” let us look at this subject in the light of 
fact and reason. 

I would not be understood as inferring that there is any 
universal law which makes success in college a surety of 
success in life. Success at best is a very uncertain thing, 
and a poor standard by which to judge of merit. College 
success is no exception. What 1 do maintain is, that the 
candid college estimate of men is searching and. trust- 
worthy, and that that college success which is the result 
of one’s own efforts is as good an assurance for the future 
as success ever is. 

That there are some facts, which upon the face of them 
would seem to substantiate the conviction of which I have 
spoken, must be acknowledged. If we take a list of those 
who have been prominent in college during the last fifty 
years, we find that but a fraction of them have acquired 
an equal prominence among their fellow-men. But to 
jump from this to the conclusion that college opinions of 
men are untrustworthy, or that substantial college success 
betokens nothing, is a leap in the argument which we 
cannot take. A mistaken idea of college and college life 
alone is accountable for it. We are often told that college 
is a little world by itself. So itis. But it differs in many 
respects from the great world about it. There promi- 
nence and position are acquired only by ability, force of 
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character, application, perseverance. Whatsoever is gained 
must, in general, be struggled and labored for. An aspir- 
ing, determined disposition wins the most abiding success. 
Here these same qualities will ensure a like result. But 
they have not a monopoly of the field. Gentlemanliness, 
sociality and good nature commend themselves to every 
student heart, and not infrequently are the claims pre- 
sented for popular advancement. There can be no doubt 
but that in college popularity is a surer stepping-stone to 
elective advancement than ability and hard-earned suc- 
cess. Talent and self-acquired prosperity are sure to in- 
spire jealousy. This is true everywhere. In the world 
we notice it. How often is it remarked that the very best 
men are seldom elected to responsible positions. In col- 
lege, the effect of this jealousy on the one hand, and pop- 
ularity on the other, is more noticeable. Here elective 
honors in class and society life occupy comparatively 
more prominent positions. Men are thrown together 
more closely. All are upon the same level, separated by 
the standard of the class from those above and below 
them. Associated thus in bonds of equality, it is galling 
to most to see men rising above them by their own exer- 
tions, and they hesitate to make this superiority more 
apparent by adding elective honors to those which such are 
sure of acquiring for themselves. The expedient of distrib- 
uting honors is therefore naturally resorted to, and popular 
companions are frequently selected to receive them. 

Moreover, popularity and sociability appeal directly 
for advancement. A warm and generous heart is sure to 
gather about it hosts of friends, and love and friendship 
go forth to make their influence felt in rewarding the objects 
of their regard. The traits which are at the basis of this 
popularity are often those which in battling with the 
world are mere weaknesses,—a negative, un-independent 
character, an easy-going disposition. 

These same remarks will, of course, apply also to a cer- 
tain class of more substantial and successful popular men, 
only in a less degree. They apply because success is 
always an exciter of jealousy. They apply in a less de- 
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gree because their superiority is not so often and diversely 
proclaimed, because their popularity renders it less pointed 
and galling, and because much of it is not self-acquired, 
but bestowed. But the effect, whatever it is, is the same. 
It tends to bring into prominence men of less deserving 
merits. 

Add to this that many of the honorary positions in 
college demand a peculiar and often not a high order of 
talents, and we can readily see how it is that a large class 
of men who enjoy a high degree of college reputation, and 
stand high in the respect of their fellows, cannot be expect- 
ed to, and do not acquire much distinction in after life. The 
circumstance which we noticed at the outset is, therefore, 
easily explained by natural causes,—by causes which are 
always at work in life, but whose bearing is not so direct, 
and whose influence is not so potent. 

To pass from these facts to the inferences which so 
many have drawn, that college opinions of men are un- 
trustworthy, is easy and natural, but withal a mistake; as 
great a mistake as to infer that those who have been 
raised to the Presidency of these United States were held 
in common regard as the ablest statesmen of their time. 
There is little connection between elective advancement 
and absolute superiority anywhere, nor does the former 
imply a popular belief in the existence of the latter. 
When a man casts a vote for his fellow man, he does not 
by that act attest to any preeminent ability. He simply 
shows his respect for the man, and a belief in his capa- 
bility to perform the appointed duties. A vote is, of 
course, almost always a compliment, but its verdict is 
only a relative one. A sad commentary upon human life 
would history be, if it were otherwise! In college, the 
same, neither more nor less, is true. Unless their unfit- 
ness be established, the fact that mediocre men occupy 
prominent positions is no serious argument against col- 
lege sagacity. The nature of their duties and the fitness 
for them must be ascertained, ere any pertinent conclu- 
sions can be drawn. That they have been exalted proves 
only that they stand well in common regard, and are 
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deemed fitted for their special duties. It does not prove 
that they are considered possessed of any extraordinary 
capacities, but only those sufficient and suited to their 
tasks. 

I do not pretend to say that the judgment of college 
men of one another is infallible; 1 only contend that it is 
fully up to the world’s standard. This surely leaves a 
good margin for mistakes, and it is well filled. Here, as 
everywhere, men live upon false reputations. Those who 
have no talents are conceived to possess them. The 
abilities of others remain unrecognized. Men who have 
been successful once seem to preserve throughout the 
course the honor thus gained. Others must be successful 
always, or their comrades will begin to whisper that they 
are not so smart after all. Jealousy prevents the talents 
of some from being fully appreciated. Popularity makes 
those of others over-estimated. Glare and glitter give 
the appearance of gold to the qualities of some; the solid 
iron of others is deemed a base and useless metal. These, 
however, are the exception, and not the rule. In general, 
students are critical and reliable in their estimates. If 
they see a man successful as a scholar, as a literary man, 
at the hands of his fellows, or altogether unsuccessful, 
they weigh his qualities in a very correct balance. They 
estimate pretty closely what there is about him to make 
him a congenial friend, or a man of the future. 

Moreover the standard of college opinion is higher than 
that the world sets up. In life, men are judged in a great 
measure by their success. In college, character is a sub- 
ject of almost equal consideration. One must be gentle- 
manly, kind-hearted and true ; he must possess the nobler 
traits of manhood as well as ability, ere he receives the 
stamp of college approval. The ordeal which such an 
one must pass is much more severe than the world demands. 
It looks to a higher and broader manhood. It unites in its 
ideal the force and talent of self-enterprise, and the warmth 
and geniality of friendship and love. Its model man ap- 
proaches much nearer “the standard of the perfect man”’ 
than does the ideal of the world. That it goes too far in 
this direction is often true. Popularity covers up a mul- 
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titude of sins. But, as a general rule, personal character 
and ability are considered in their distinctive relations, 
and the importance of each fairly determined. 

But, you ask, what of all this? Of what good isa col- 
lege sentiment if it is not expressed? What is the value 
of college success, and how far wrong are the conclusions 
of your college critics? Let us see. 

In attempting to explain away the obstacle which we 
noticed at the outset, I have spoken only of those who 
gain distinction at the hands of their fellows. These 
comprise but a share of college successful men. There 
are besides a large body who, by their own talents or 
exertions, have won for themselves positions of honor as 
scholars, as writers, or in other fields. They have not 
only gained for themselves prominence, but they have 
secured the deepest respect and esteem of their fellows. 
Executive, literary and scholarly abilities are the bases of 
the most substantial college reputations. Such talents 
especially impress themselves upon the student mind. 
All feel that those who can thus triumph where competi- 
tion is so strong, have something at the bottom of them 
deep and abiding. All feel that it is no sham, but that 
they possess qualities which win them a deserved dis- 
tinction to-day, and will in the future. 

The scholar is perhaps the most distrusted. His dis- 
play in the class-room may be but a poor criterion of his 
real knowledge. He may possess the happy faculty of 
reciting brilliantly and fluently. Or he may bea mere 
“dig,” one who has no tact and little talent, one who 
grinds out all he knows by slow, dull processes, one who has 
no confidence in himself beyond his books, one who has 
no enterprise, no force of character, nothing in short to 
lead him to apply what he has learned to any good and 
useful purpose. Such men, however, are soon understood 
and classed as they deserve. On the other hand, the true 
scholar, and the man who possesses literary or executive 
abilities, is sure of commanding college admiration. In 
these spheres it is, above all others, that students desire to 
excel. In these they put forth their utmost endeavors, 
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and the man who can record successive triumphs need 
not fear for his reputation. No matter how disliked a 
man may be, if he shows superior ability he will not be 
despised. If he add to this a gentlemanly and genial dis- 
position, he is promoted to the first place in college es- 
teem. Popular honors may not always flow in upon him, 
but he is sure of being respected and looked upto. He is, 
in fact, a leader of college opinion and action. 

Here it is that college success and college opinions are 
especially vindicated. Reason and experience join hands 
in attesting their worth. It is reasonable to suppose that 
men, during the four years between the average ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two, will show some signs of what 
manner of men they are; that they will give some token 
which, if their record does not herald, will, at least, be 
caught up and appreciated by their companions. Expe- 
rience proves the truth of this. Of the distinguished 
graduates of our college it is almost unanimously true 
that they were prominent in college as writers, as schol- 
ars, or as leaders among their fellows. They then gave 
promise of the future, and their companions remarked 
and openly recognized it. It does not, of course, as uni- 
versally follow that successful men in college are success- 
ful out. Many who set sail with bright beams of promise 
in the heavens, go forth only to shipwreck and destruction. 
Health fails, talents desert, something is lacking, and those 
who once knew them so well know them no more forever. 
But, tracing back from results to causes, and keeping dis- 
tinctly in mind the nature of our college life, we see the 
connection between college and life success. We see that 
college success is not, after all, a deceit, and that college 
estimates of men are not untrue and unrighteous alto- 
gether. 

Such, in general, are my views of college success. A 
few thoughts akin to this subject have arisen during the 
discussion, of which I would fain speak at length. But 
time and space do not permit, and I will content myself 
by merely hinting at them, and leave each one to draw 
his own conclusion. 
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Jealousy plays too important a part in college, and its 
workings are unfortunate in the extreme. We see them 
in the oppression and under estimation of the best men, 
and the undeserved exaltation of their inferiors. 

Ability, however admired, is not fully appreciated. 
The universality of talents is rarely recognized. The 
tendency is to consider men smart only in one line. 
Rarely does it occur to students to test in new spheres 
those who have proved able in others. Hence arise 
so many surprising results in life. 

A great mistake is made in raising to position good men 
rather than the very dest. Such mediocre men may not 
disgrace their posts, but they certainly will add no new 
dignity, develop no new resources, introduce no better 
policies, put in force no more effective measures, exercise 
no new energies and efforts. The college has none too 
good men to fill its responsible posts. It is difficult to see 
just how much we lose by this. We only know 
what is. What might be is altogether unapparent. If 
the present state of things is not positively bad, we sel- 
dom stop to think that it might be much better. But 
might it not? 

The homage and rewards bestowed upon popularity for 
its own, sake is an evil in the same direction, and has 
the same results. 

These, I am aware, are plain words. But they are none 
too plain, not so plain, in fact, as I would fain have used, 
but for the fear of conveying wrong impressions. 1 only 
hope that they may serve to lead others to think of this 
matter as it deserves. My logic may be at fault, and my 
conclusions may be wholly unfounded, but it behooves us 
in times like these, when so much has gone amiss, to cast 
about us to see if there are not some evils in our system 
which we may remedy. S. O. P. 
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A VACATION IN OLD CLOTHES. 


F course, there is, in general, but one way of spend- 

ing the vacation—namely, to go into the country. 
But this great end of summer existence may be attained 
in various ways. If, for instance, it be viewed from a 
sartorial stand-point, two courses at once open before us 
—to go to a watering-place and wear good clothes, or to 
go to a farm and wear old ones. Having tried the latter 
course, we venture some explanations and advice con- 
cerning it. ' 

It must be premised, in reference to location, that by 
the country is meant, not that mongrel compound of the 
abuses of the city and the inconveniences of the rural dis- 
tricts, but—the country ; not a place where wet walks and 
mosquitoes are a counter-irritant to hotel privileges and 
daily papers, but a territory, the undivided property of 
nature, where that famous dame, “the mother of all living” 
can be communed with, and otherwise informally inter- 
viewed continually. 

Here, in pure airs, the mosquito is fain to cease from 
troubling—though, verily, his now and then attempied 
tune does more vex the ear than the distant roar of party 
strife, whose rancor, even here, leaves more poison in the 
blood than his infrequent sting. Here health laughs at 
August heats, and bids defiance to the seductive whortle- 
berry and the insidious cucumber, which, newly plucked, 
lose half their power for ill upon the sons of men. 

But why waste time and paper on these trifles? Here 
you may taste a higher joy, a pleasure, the chief among 
ten thousand that a truly rural life affords. Here may 
you be free from shining torments, fresh from the tailors’ 
cruel art, and revel in your cast-off clothes—a boon which 
the city grants no honest man, save the rare specimens of 
that class found by mistake among the bankrupts. 

Alas! that there be so many total strangers to the calm 
and healthful joys latent in a veteran suit—a suit whose 
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irregularities of the “individual ego” as no sartorial 
artist could fashion them. Comfort dwells in its creases, 
and satisfaction in its softened seams. Alas! the pity 
that such should e’er wear out and quite relapse away 
from the similitude of garments. But yet more deeply is 
it to be deplored that “the refined delicacy of modern 
society ’’ should condemn these trusted body servants 
just when their usefulness begins to ripen, should sanction 
their transmutation into a few sordid bits of legal tender, 
and consign them to the tender mercies of the Children 
of Israel. 

From such abominably artful regulations, nature affords 
relief. Pack your trunk, not with fine raiment, fresh 
from the needle, but with habiliments of the past, with 
suits from last summer—with odd pieces, too, here a coat, 
and there a pair of nether integuments. On these latter 
will devolve the heavy duties of the campaign; for it is 
the chief excellence of this whole vacation system that 
the coat is only called into use when needful to comfort. 
Leave it behind you from day to day, roll up slightly the 
sleeves of the garment beneath, disguise yourself in a 
square yard or so of straw hat, and the rising barometer 
is shorn of half its terrors. You may stroll undismayed 
beneath the sun’s fiercest attacks. You become invulner- 
able to the solar ray, and are free to watch with pleasure 
its invigorating effects upon the vegetable world. 

But, to have done with physical joys, old clothes carry 
their influence and value into the realm of mind. There 
inheres in them a mild stimulus, a gentle tonic to the 
memory, which, alone of the mental faculties, should be 
allowed any activity in vacation. Recollection treasures 
in them some pretty stores, and “fond memories ’round 
them clinging’ make them worth their double of a newer 
guise. The magician had a cap of knowledge; but we 
have a coat of memory, a vest for experience, and (smile 
not) unwhisperables of reflection. 

When we take them out, there attends them a troop of 
other shapes and other days. We put them on, and are 
clothed in the past. Here, for example, isa coat. What 
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a particularly heavy swell we once cut in the suit of 
which it is the sole remnant. With what peculiar pride 
we first donned it. What convivial scene is recalled by 
the stain on the lapel of lemon juice, or perhaps more 
potent liquid. A neatly mended rent in the sleeve is 
embroidered with pleasant memories of a pic-nic and a 
fair nymph, at whose bidding was undertaken the plunge 
through a tangle after flowers that resulted so disas- 
trously to our attire, and whose charming face bent peni- 
tently over the rent her commands had caused, in vain 
endeavor, with pins, to make it good. Ah, well a day! 
Let that pass for the coat. The maiden is no longer kind : 
and we must turn to the next; for each can, like the coat, 
“a tale unfold.” 

But to recount at length the pleasures, whether of body 
or soul, inherent in old clothes, is denied us; for a sense 
of duty hurries us on to a few words of advice and 
warning. Beware of abusing your treasures. Remember 
that they are a limited hoard, that the infirmities of age 
are upon them, and that, once gone, they can only be 
replaced by months of patient wearing of new ones. Let 
your joy in their free use be, by this thought, tempered to 
a wise discretion. Bear them not into scenes of too 
searching trial. Frequent not overmuch the depth of the 
blackberry jungle primeval, neither be allured by the coy 
pickerel too frequently to the wet marshes at the river 
side. Make a careful adjustment of supply to demand; 
else you must return perforce to the unrestful elements 
of the world. Then are you poor indeed. The need of 
such an one passes that of those who only sigh for a new 
suit, and who can, in the tailor, find every longing satisfied. 
For the tastes which you have formed refuse to be denied ; 
and, nevertheless, they cannot be satisfied. The rare 
flavor of old wine, the rich perfume of old cheese, can no 
more be hastened than can the excellencies of the com- 
modity we extol. Like all true benefits, they come not 
by gift, purchase, or exchange, but as the reward of duty 
done. Before one can possess old clothes he must wear 
down new ones to the proper tone. Their possession in 
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vacation is the guerdon of an academic year’s patient 
subordination to the requirements of society. 

To borrow here is impossible. A dress coat might be 
borrowed for one evening; but against the loan of an old 
coat the eternal fitness of things cries out in abhorrence. 
Why, it justly asks, had he not foresight enough to lay by 
one against a rainy day? Let him perspire in a new one 
without complaint. 

Neither can purchase satisfy ; and this is why we incul- 
cate a wise prudence in their vacation use. Buy them! 
Can I buy more than the mere cloth? Can they, like my 
lost treasures, afford a perfect mould for my weary frame, 
into whose embrace it shall sink as snugly as the webbed 
foot of that famed aquatic bird into the plastic ooze upon 
the margin of his watery home? Nay, forsooth. Can 
lawful currency procure the memories that make their 
better worth? Again, and a thousand times, nay. Fur- 
thermore, to buy is to aid in an unholy traffic. It is to 
encourage the seller to a waste of his own physical com- 
fort, and to help him to part, as it were, with a portion of 
his own individuality, to put himself piecemeal on the 
market ! 

To bea go-between for their purveyance from man to 
man, is to be twice cursed, in giving and in taking. ’Tis 
worse than traffic in dead men’s bones. This we do firmly 
believe to be a sufficient explanation of the degraded 
state, from time immemorial, of the despised race of the 
children of Jacob. They are a race of old clo’ dealers. 
Can deeper damnation dwell in a single phrase? 

Here, too, is explanation ample of half the misery and 
crime of city paupers and vagabonds. Do you doubt it: 
look on the contented, though ragged, poor of the country, 
and the honest farmer, far from poor, who drives the 
plow in little better garments—then on the mongrel race 
of gutter snipes, boot blacks, and their ilk. Those buy 
their garments in the cloth and wear them until they 
grow old, and when they are old, with decent pride in 
the legitimate possession. These come into their nonde- 
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script apparel at hap-hazard. In the eye of the law, it 
may be theirs; but instinct protests that it is not. The 
very cloth that, on its original and rightful possessor, was 
a rallying ground of the virtues, when transferred, seems 
to carry with it only an atmosphere of vices in which to 
envelop its spurious possessor. Even the unconscious 
feeling that he is not himself throughout, but rather a 
compound of two men, must invest the hapless possessor 
of second-hand raiment with a feeling of irresponsibility 
more than sufficient to account for all the misdemeanors 
laid at the doors of his fraternity. Here is food for 
reflection to the philanthropist. 

When Burns called his ragged country friend “a man 
for a’ that,” he showed a painful lack of his usual insight 
into human nature. That was, in truth, the very bulwark 
of his manhood. 

But we digress. W. B. 


[If anyone is prone to think that the isolation of our college life, and the 
dull routine of our studies is fatal to sentiment, we commend to him the fol- 
lowing. Suffice it to say, that we accidently came across it in a senior’s old 
note-book, where in a moment of heavenly inspiration he scribbled it. Im- 
mediately we thought of our readers, and appropriated it for their benefit. For 
frankness, simplicity and pathos, it is worthy to rank with the efforts of a 
Burns ora Byron. It gives us great pleasure to preserve for posterity such 
a rare gem. We are only sorry that we cannot render the author’s name 
immortal by attaching his initials —Eps. ] 


THE WARNING. 


Oh ! look not upon her, 
Though fair of face ; 

Oh! look not upon her, 
Though rare in grace ; 

For her heart is cold and stony. 


She sighed, and said she loved me true, 

The false tear dimmed her bright eyes blue ; 

She vowed that she would forget me never, 

That nothing, no nothing, could true hearts sever. 
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We lingered long on the star-lit shore, 
We listened long to the breakers’ roar, 
And thought in sadness that we should be 
Severed soon by the cruel sea. 


I wandered far o’er distant lands, 

O’er the deep blue sea, and burning sands ; 
And where’er I went, in whatever place, 

I always thought of that sweet, sweet face. 


It haunted me by day and night, 

It drew me back with resistless might, 
Back from my wandering far and near, 
Back to her I loved so dear. 


But alas! I have found her all untrue, 

As she once loved me, she now loves you. 
Oh! trust her not, though she is fair. 

Oh! trust her not, beware! beware! 





“ ALTRO.” 


HOSE who have read Little Dorrit will recognize in 

the above title a very familiar friend. For the bene- 
fit of all others it may be necessary to state that “ Altro” 
is a peculiar specimen of the Italian language, which, 
according to Dickens, is made by varying emphasis to 
denote “a confirmation, a contradiction, an assertion, a 
denial, a taunt, a compliment and fifty other things.” One 
would imagine that within this somewhat indefinite cata- 
logue might be contained all the possible uses of so small 
a word. Dickens, however, has given it an additional 
and very definite meaning. In the mouth of one of his 
most original creations it serves as a sort of nick-name 
for one Jean Baptista Cavalletto, a Genoese by birth, and 
a firm believer in the expressiveness of ‘‘Altro.’”’ Now this 
Cavalletto was a peaceable, unassuming man, very prone 
to mind his own business and to keep out of the way of 
the world; not at all like most college students in these 
respects certainly. His nick-name, however, suggests a 
connection between himself and us. 
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To him it was given as a convenient substitute for his 
longer title; to many of us it may be applied with a full 
appreciation of all the fickleness and indecision which its 
various uses suggest. 

To a dispassionate observer it must seem strange that 
so few college students have any definite object in their 
college course, or any definite idea of what they will gain 
from it. They have, to be sure, some general notions of 
culture and discipline; but these ideas are so vague that 
many are content to take the discipline and culture as they 
come, or 7/they come, without making any effort to increase 
and direct their influence. Iam not speaking here of those 
in every class who go through college as the rich man is 
said to have entered heaven, “by the skin of his teeth.” 
These have at least a purpose, that of getting their de- 
gree with the least possible amount of work. Their 
success is often an excellent example of the value of con- 
centrated effort. I mean rather those who make up the 
large body of students, who really have some earnest 
desire for improvement, but who disappoint both them- 
selves and others solely from lack of a definite purpose. 

They either do not start with a definite object, or else, 
which is more probable, they allow other objects to dis- 
tract their attention. 

Let us suppose a case. A Freshman comes here with 
ambitious projects of study, and proceeds to apply him- 
self diligently to the “curriculum.” He is earnest and 
faithful, but lacks stability. After “digging” hard fora 
month, perhaps, he begins to think that there are other 
things just as important to an education as the regular 
studies. The idea is not displeasing, for it opens a pros- 
pect of variety. He encourages it, and it soon gains the 
mastery over him. Perhaps the startling eloquence of 
upper-class men ata Gamma Nu jubilee has persuaded 
him of the importance of literary culture. Or he has 
gazed with awe on the muscular development of a “ uni- 
versity man,” as displayed at the gymnasium, and has 
resolved to ensure his health by a vigorous course of 
training. His attention having been thus distracted from 


his original object, he vacillates between this pursuit and 
a 
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the other, until at the end of the year he finds, doubtless 
to his surprise, that he has made no decided acquisition in 
any line. The case is no imaginary one. It would have 
been as real, and the inference from it as conclusive, if we 
had supposed ball, or boating, or literary culture, to have 
been the original object of effort. When we see a man of 
really fine ability wasting his powers in ever-changing, 
and therefore aimless, efforts, we are reminded of the lit- 
tle Genoese and of his expressive “ Altro!” Experience 
and reason unite in teaching that it is better to excel in 
one pursuit, however humble, than to have a merely 
superficial acquaintance with many. 

Scholarly training is worth more than athletic training ; 
but it is better to be a first rate oarsman, than a poor oars- 
man and a poor scholar. 

The pursuit of a definite object, of course, does not 
preclude the recognition of other aims. The man who 
makes study his main business, need not utterly ignore 
the worth of literary culture. The more of this training 
he can get out of the “curriculum” and in connection 
with it, the fuller will be his intellectual development. 

Let a man have a single, definite purpose, and he will 
find a way to make the most varied means conduce to his 
one end. He will need only to treat them simply as 
means. 

It is often urged that Freshman year is not the time to 
form definite plans for college or after life. The objection 
is plausible, the more so as it appeals to the innate disin- 
clination of every one to a decisive step. But the plausi- 
bility is specious. 

Freshman year may not be the best time to make 
definite plans for one’s life work; it is the only safe time 
in the college course to determine what is to be made of 
that course. Few, probably, who start thus with a defi- 
nite aim, succeed in realizing their fullest expectations ; 
but their disappointment is trifling when compared with 
that of the man who looks back from Senior year and 
feels that his wasted course is due solely to the lack of a 
definite object faithfully pursued. We have seen that 
even in Freshman year it is hard to decide between the 
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conflicting claims upon the attention. The decision is not 
rendered easier by delay. Each year of college life will 
enhance the value of scholarly culture in the eyes of the 
student, each year will add to the attractions of literary 
labor, the value of athletic training will constantly become 
more apparent, and ball and boating will yearly claim new 
recruits. The slender cords which at first merely inclined 
the man inthis direction and in that, will grow to the 
size and strength of cables. Their relative power may 
not change, no one may gain the mastery, but all pull 
with multiplied strength and demand a corresponding 
increase of attention. New forces, too, begin to act. 
College politics obtrude themselves upon the attention. 
The social life of college begins to make its influence felt ; 
the relations between classmates and friends become more 
intimate; the new pleasures and duties thus created en- 
gross a larger share of attention. 

Society, too, becomes every year more exacting in its 
claims upon all those who indulge, however sparingly, in 
its pleasures. In the confusion of these various interests, 
it is no wonder that the man who begins his college life 
without a definite purpose, should graduate without hav- 
ing secured this essential condition of success, and often 
without a full appreciation of all that he has lost. 

But if to the man of purposeless and vacillating char- 
acter the attractiveness of these various pursuits is con- 
stantly increased, much more is the man of a definite 
purpose cheered and strengthened by the ever-broaden- 
ing prospect of acquisition and enjoyment which zs pur- 
suit opens before him. 

The athlete, the society man, the scholar, and the 
student of literature, may each be content in his peculiar 
sphere. Each pursuit presents certain advantages, affords 
some form of culture which the others fail to give. Only 
let no enthusiast hope to combine all these advantages in 
himself. Instead of becoming a shining example of the 
beauty of a many-sided and symmetrical character, he 
will in all likelihood add another to the long list of mel- 
ancholy failures which result from the lack of a well-con- 
sidered, definite, and persistent purpose. H. M. D. 

3 
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RUTH MAYHEW. 


“6 H yes, there was a little Quaker girl once, but she 


died.” 

There was nothing remarkable in the words or dra- 
matic in the manner of their utterance, but they told the 
life story of the simplest and grandest old man I ever 
knew. 

It was in the back parlor of a quiet residence ina south- 
ern city some years ago: we young folks had been 
unusually merry even for us, and had needed chiding 
several times for our boisterous mirth. One of those 
unseen spirits of jollity had taken possession of us, and 
we laughed, we knew not why. Inthe midst of it all one 
of my rosy-cheeked cousins burst out, “ Were you ever 
in love, Uncle Sam ?” 

I shall never forget how my uncle looked that night, 
lying on the sofa under the mellow light of the chande- 
lier, with that softened happy look which he always wore 
when surrounded by young faces. He was the last of his 
generation; on the street his name alone was left of that 
race of conservative business men who ruled our markets 
twenty-five years ago. His brothers and sisters were 
dead, and many of their children also. He had never 
married, but had walked the path of life alone. 

Success in business had afforded him means to carry 
out his many schemes of unobtrusive benevolence, but 
had left him all the freshness and mirth of childhood. 
His answer to this question, on which he had before 
been silent, sobered us for the moment, more by its unex- 
pectedness than by its import; but to our farther ques- 
tioning he returned evasive answers. 

Next day we drove to the park, and then around the 
cemetery. In the family lot, unornamented, as was his 
wish, he pointed out the resting-place of each one of his 
kindred, the companions of his childhood, and the asso- 
ciates of his mature years, till he came to his younger 
and best loved brother. ‘“ Here,” said he, “I have saved 
myself a place beside Jim.” 
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Less than a twelvemonth after we laid him there, as he 
had said. It was in early March, and the wind bit 
shrewdly. We stood beside the grave weeping, as how 
many thousands weep every year beside all of their love 
that remains to them, on the edge of that dim uncertainty 
which shrouds our life. It is strange how alive our 
minds are to trivial circumstances at such times; no mat- 
ter how real our grief may be, it is not acutely felt till 
the day is over and the long weeks of quiet loneliness 
come on. On the way out all the little trappings of the 
coach and all the incidents of the ride had fixed themselves 
on my mind. Among them there was a trifling thing 
which would soon have been forgotten had not subse- 
quent events recalled it. As we waited in line for the 
last hacks to be filled, a Sister of Mercy passed down a 
cross street and got into a dusky looking cab. I recollect 
thinking vaguely and slowly that I never had seen a 
priest or nun get into a carriage before, and wondered if 
they ever did. At the grave a last opportunity was 
given to look on the dead face. There was a pause, and 
then a slight rustle at my side attracted me. It was the 
same dark female figure that I had seen before who was 
now kneeling beside the dead. There was no sound; if 
the woman suffered in those brief moments, she concealed 
it well. Her face was turned from me, but I could see 
that a slight tremor passed once or twice over her frail 
form. She remained kneeling for a few moments, stooped 
slowly, kissed the waxen lips of the dead man, and then 
passed away as she came, without a word. 

Then, for the first time, | caught a glimpse of her 
face, for as she passed me she raised her eyes a mo- 
ment and seemed as if she would speak, but passed on. 
Returning to the carriage a negro boy placed in my hand 
a card on which was scrawled in a woman’s hand, 
“Ruth Mayhew, St. Vincent’s, eight this evening.” Why 
I did not question the boy I do not know, for he stood 
slouching round among the carriages for some time before 
they started. No one asked me about the note, and prob- 
ably no one saw its delivery. 
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Without any definite plan I set out that evening and 
enquired of a policeman the way to St. Vincent’s, which 
as I surmised, was a convent. It was a dark, gloomy 
place on the west side of the city, where there is but lit- 
tle travel, and I walked up and down the square several 
times with no other company than the empty echo of my 
own footsteps. The old porter, who opened the heavy 
door at my knock, seemed to have been expecting me, for 
he said, “ You are late, sir.” I was at once led by him 
through a number of scantily-furnished rooms and dark 
halls to an apartment of comparative elegance and of real 
taste. My strange friend of the afternoon entered at 
once and motioned to the old man to retire. She was 
evidently a person of consequence in the convent, though 
there was nothing striking in her appearance, save that 
when speaking earnestly her deep brown eyes had a mar- 
velous power in them, which, however, my strange 
position and the mystery of the whole affair doubtless 
exaggerated. 

“] have sent for you to tell you my story,” she said, 
“and you are to listen but not talk.” Her evident emo- 
tion softened but little the imperiousness of her manner. 

“My parents lived in Pennsylvania, and were members 
of the Society of Friends. My youth was passed entirely 
at home. Books were freely supplied me by my father, 
foolishly as our neighbors thought.” 

She told her story at first in a mechanical way, like a 
recitation, and as if it werethe affair of another. 

“It would have been well for me if their advice had 
been taken, for I rapidly came to despise the tame life 
I was leading, and to wish indefinitely for something 
better. Your uncle was at this time junior partner ina 
grain house, and visited my father frequently on business. 
Around him gathered all my girlish fancies, merely 
because he came from the world I longed to see. His 
visits became more frequent, and in his scorn of deceit he 
made no pretense that they were longer for business. 
One afternoon, sitting in an arbor which I had made in 
imitation of one that he described, he told me of his love.” 
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Gradually the self-centered woman before me had been 
changing. She had flattered herself that she could tell 
this old tale of her early love without emotion, that she 
could state it as concisely asa special pleader, but she 
had misjudged the depths of her own feelings. It was 
curious to watch the struggle between the woman and 
her imperious pride and will. Her voice grew tenderer 
and her whole manner more quiet. 

“Why he loved me, [I do not know, for he always 
opposed my wild fancies and schemes with his practical 
common sense, and often seemed disappointed that I still 
remained so visionary. When he came to speak of mar- 
riage an obstacle which I at least had not foreseen arose. 
His unyielding religious convictions forbade him to join 
our sect, and I had never dreamed that I could disre- 
gard the commands of my parents or abandon their faith. 
About this time I fell ill, and recovering but slowly, it 
was thought best that with my mother I should spend the 
coming winter in Cuba. On the packet which in those 
days made monthly trips thither were two nuns, the only 
females on board beside ourselves. Their quiet ways won 
us from our aversion to them, and before the long summer 
voyage with its sweet monotonous days was over, we 
loved them as sisters. Within a week after our landing 
my mother died.” I liked the woman better because she 
did not cry in this recital. Time had assuaged her real 
grief, and she would feign none. “During the lonely weeks 
that followed, my constant companions were these quiet, 
peaceful women. At their request I consented to leave 
the crowded seaport for the retirement of the convent. 
Its position commanded a view of the harbor and of the 
country for many miles. The atmosphere of peace which 
pervaded it was like a balm to my turbulent, grief-stricken 
soul. No one ever spoke to me of religion or urged me 
to attend their worship, but the solemn mass, the dimly- 
lighted chapel and the holy awe of the place formed 
attractions that I rarely cared to resist. Thetime slipped 
swiftly away, and when the warm breezes of spring blew 
among the orange trees of our gardens, my health had so 
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far improved that I began to think of return. Not that 
home and my love had ever been absent from my mind, 
for with every packet came sweet remembrances of both; 
but that in my certainty of these I had given myself up 
to the influences around me. One morning in March—it 
was very many years ago; I was but a child then, not 
twenty; thirty-one years ago this month—this very day, 
I was to have returned. All the preparations were made 
and I was to leave the dear old convent for the homeward 
voyage. Excitement and anticipation awoke me early, 
and my last arrangements completed, I crept to the win- 
dow to take a last long look on the familiar scenes where 
| had found so much happiness. The smoke was rising 
from a few houses in the town way down below, but no 
one was stirring in the streets. The trees stood still and 
golden in the first rays of the morning sun. A _ vessel 
newly arrived by night lay on the dark surface of the bay. 
The sailors were furling the dingy sails about the spars, 
and the faint sound of their discordant singing came to 
my ears. A tall, dark figure walked the deck. Shudder- 
ing unaccountably, I closed the lattice. A vague uneasi- 
ness attended me through the morning hours, and some- 
what prepared me for the grief and misery which followed. 

About an hour before the time appointed for our depart- 
ure, an old man, a correspondent of your uncle’s firm, 
who was to have been my guardian on the voyage, came 
to the convent and with the Lady Superior told me that 
your uncle and my father had been drowned. The tidings 
had come by the vessel just arrived, and so circumstan- 
tially as not to be questioned. What followed I do not 
know ; there was a long, dark blank, and when | revived 
the packet had sailed. A month must now elapse before 
I could return or hear from home save by some chance 
trading vessel such as the one which had just arrived. 
In the depth of my agony I received offers of marriage 
from a wealthy Spaniard of the place, who had been a 
passenger on the packet which brought me to Cuba. His 
dark eyes and tall sinewy person had always been abhor- 
rent to me, and I rejected him. In numberless ways, how- 
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ever, he contrived to press his suit. His persecutions 
first suggested to me a thought which would once have 
horrified me. I had no desire longer to return to my 
home. Desolate and an orphan, it would have been no 
home to me. The only friends I had were with me, those 
who in my swift recurring woes had so tenderly cared 
for me and brought me into peace with myself. It was 
the Church which in my sickness and sorrow had been 
my comforter, and to it | determined to go in this last 
agony. There were no delays in such matters then as 
now, and in scarcely three weeks from this crushing of 
all my earthly hopes I had taken the veil. The rest of 
my story you can yourself surmise. In the first dawn of 
my new life came letters from both father and lover, 
showing how groundless were the reports of their death. 
But it was now too late to retract, even had I wished to 
do so, which then I did not; though, Heaven forgive me, 
there have been times when I would have given worlds 
to escape. Neither youruncle nor my father ever came 
tome. They had with reluctance consented to my first 
entrance of the convent solely in view of its healthfulness. 
But of my embracing a faith which was to them but big- 
otry and priestcraft, they had never dreamed. Perhaps 
they still loved me when they learned of my action, but 
their strong religious sense would never permit them 
to show the slightest softening. No message, no token 
ever came to me, though | would have gladly died for 
one brief hour in which I could have looked into their 
faces and heard a word of forgiveness. Perhaps, with 
the lapse of time they would have softened toward me, 
but in less than a year the island was visited by that 
scourge of the tropics, yellow fever. Several of the sis- 
ters died while caring for the stricken ones. My name 
was reported among the victims, and your uncle always 
believed me dead. I never undeceived him, at first be- 
cause I did not know of his error, and in these later years 
because it could only distress him to have the old anguish 
revived. During this epidemic the Spaniard died. In 
his death agony he sent for me and confessed that he had 
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forged the fatal letters which sealed my fate. I have been 
in this city now twenty years. An irresistible desire to 
see once more the familiar scenes, and above all, the hope 
of seeing your uncle again, drew me back. The latter 
hope has been often gratified, for frequently on pleasant 
afternoons he has passed here slowly in his walks, some- 
times alone, but oftener with children running at his side. 
Year by year I have seen his step grow feebler and his 
hair more silvery, and now he is gone, and I have 
nothing more to watch for or hope for or live for.” 

She came and stood by my side and took my hand. 
‘“You have heard my story: it was foolish to tell you, 
but I have done it and donot regret it. I have no request 
to make of you: ina few years I shall follow him, and 
perchance in that other land may understand the fate 
which now seems so harsh.” 

Last spring she died, and her body, contrary to her re- 
quest, reposes under the chancel of the convent. Thus 


in death as in life they are separated who should have 
been one flesh. ae * 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


Enthroned high upon his rocky seat, 
Above the world and all its busy life, 

Calm as the lake that ripples at his feet, 
Unmindful of the elements’ loud strife,— 


With wrinkled features veiled in shadowy mist, 
And snowy clouds about his aged brow, 

By tempests lashed, by radiant sunbeams kissed,— 
Behold the king to whom the mountains bow. 


He was made king by Him who rules the storm, 
And given this his empire wild and grand ; 
And coming centuries shall his form 
In solemn grandeur on these mountains stand. 


Beneath him lie, spread out in beauty, all 
The fair, wide realms that do him obey, 

While, ever ready at his beck or call, 
The giant hills are set in close array. 
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The veil is lifted from that stony face, 

And, while our hearts his mighty power confess, 
We seem to hear his voice fill all the place, 

And with its thunders shake the wilderness. 


* Beware, vain man, beware how you invade 

The sanctity of these mine own domains: 

Beware the power that never yet was staid, 
Except by him who here all-powerful reigns! 


These solitudes bow unto mine ‘I will’; 

Leave you their wild, untrodden paths to me. 
Despite the puny triumphs of your skill, 

They shall be, as they have been, ever free. 


I know no law, I bow to no command, 

Save the Great Spirit’s who has placed me here 
As single monarch of this mountain land, 

Whose cliffs and crags inspire frail man with fear. 


Behold you not these guardians of my state, 
These lofty hills, who but await my call ! 
Take heed, lest—for you merit such a fate— 

Venting my fury, they upon you fall.” 


The voice has ceased ; among the granite hills 
The echoes fade, and gently die away ; 

And awe and reverence every bosom fills, 
Constraining us its warnings to obey. 


And as we pass beneath the murmuring trees 
That nod their acquiescence to his laws, 

The gentle spirit of the summer breeze 
Before his face the misty covering draws. 


LITERARY CARICATURES. 


LL the leaves of any given tree are constructed on 
the same model. All have the same system of vein- 
work and the same general configuration. And yet no 
one is exactly like another. An endless search would not 
discover two whose outlines perfectly coincided. Not 
only so, but a close examination will find almost no leaf 
free from imperfections. Some discoloration, some abnor- 
4 
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mal freak of outline, some ugly excrescence, some perfora- 
tion indicating that hostile existences have been at work, 
mars what is otherwise beautiful. So it is with men, as 
well in the realm of tastes and artistic faculties as in that 
of morals. Not only do diverse conceptions of perfection 
exist, but in every one’s composition there is something 
unequivocally bad or defective. The microscopic lens of 
intimate acquaintanceship reveals flaws everywhere. To 
see in any one only ideal, unalloyed excellences, is either 
stupidity or infatuation. Now a book isa revelation of a 
man. Those writers who analyze themselves with scrupu- 
lous minuteness, are not the only ones who lay themselves 
open to the reader’s inspection. Those who deal with 
sights, with events, with human life, or with the hidden 
laws which obtain in the physical or moral world, color 
their writings with their own personalities; or, if they 
have no personalities to color with, that fact is published. 
The matter, the style, the slips and oversights of every 
book, tell of the author. This is not equivalent to saying 
that the man who is presented to the reader and the man 
as his valet de chambre knows him, are identically alike. 
An author puts on his best appearance when he goes 
before the public. He is not likely to do intentional vio- 
lence to his sense of truth and beauty. He-may even 
execute something ideally perfect. Certainly there are 
gems in literature which no fault-finding could attack, no 
art improve. But that page after page and volume after 
volume should be free from objectionable features of any 
sort whatever, is impossible; and to give to any work or 
any group of works a wholesale admiration that amounts 
to idolatry, is to forfeit your awn individuality and your 
own powers of discrimination. 

No author, then, if he be judged by the sum total of 
what he has done, deserves to pass for a literary god. 
Some fault may fairly be found with the whole or some 
part of his work. If he has been guilty of conveying 
falsehood in any form, you may argue against it with 
all the earnestness which the gravity of his offense 
demands. You may succeed in converting the accepters 
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of his teaching into rejecters of it. But matters of taste 
are not subjects for argument. If a man likes Peter Bell, 
how can you make him dislike it? If he prefers Sylvanus 
Cobb to George Eliot, how can you convince him of the 
superiority of the latter? 

Consider one way. The art of literature may be cari- 
catured. The language of any book, if at all artistic, no 
matter what sort of ideas it is the dress of, may be cari- 
catured; but it is the more purely artistic works, the 
poem and the novel, which are best suited for this method 
of treatment. The parodist, by exaggerating objection- 
able features, produces a picture which is laughable in 
itself and more so by reason of its resemblance to the 
original. 

It may be said that ridicule is likely to be unjust. That 
is true. One who is on the look-out for a chance to make 
fun of some one else, may put what is really unexception- 
able in a grotesque and absurd light. But unless the 
likeness between the caricature and the original is strong 
enough to carry the conviction that the element which 
makes the former ludicrous is present, though ina less 
degree, in the latter, the latter will not seriously suffer. 
A caricature that is reckless of truth may create a preju- 
dice, but can scarcely alter a judgment. Did the travesty 
of Hamlet which was enacted in a college society last 
year, change any one’s opinion of Shakespeare’s master- 
piece ? 

It may be said that the spectacle of a small man criti- 
cising a great man is always pitiful, and that the carica- 
turist is especially liable to make himself contemptible by 
bespattering with ridicule an author too great to be com- 
prehended by him. There is that danger. Yet suppos- 
ing that Raphael had painted his Madonnas on irregularly 
polygonal canvas, or that Beethoven had introduced a 
Shoo Fly ditty into his opera, might not one smile at it ? 
One who smiles at another for anything, assumes superi- 
ority to the other in that thing; but the satirizing of a 
particular fault is not incompatible with the keenest ad- 
miration for excellences lying side by side with it. It is 
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worth while to remember, too, that the parodist is not 
necessarily inferior, even as an artist, and much less asa 
critic, to the parodied. Aristophanes was greater than 
Euripides. 

At any rate, there are authors enough, the assumption 
of superiority to whom is no great assumption. Think 
how many vicious literary tendencies are now at work; 
what substitution of sound for sense; what manufacturing 
of platitudes; what contortions and gyrations of thought 
that pass current for originality ; what affectation of the 
unintelligible; what cheap and vulgar sensationalism. 
People stuff their heads with trash till they have neither 
liking nor room for anything valuable. That heap of 
popular trash is one not likely to be too thoroughly over- 
hauled. If a caricaturist can raise an indignation against 
vicious writers which bears any resemblance to the indig- 
nation aroused against the knaves of New York city by 
Thomas Nast’s pencil-caricatures, he is the world’s bene- 
factor. However subordinate in the caricaturist’s mind 
the aim of regulating the literary tastes of his generation 
may be to the aim of furnishing amusement, the effect of 
his work will not be limited to amusement. 

One’s opinions about books cannot be of small import- 
ance. The books that a man likes determine his character. 
One who revels in tawdry sensationalism is incapable of 
living a lofty life. One whois satisfied with an empty dis- 
play of brilliancy is impervious to the ennobling influences 
of fellowship with the master-minds of literature, just as 
one whose admiration for the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture extends only to cheap prints and plaster-of-Paris 
images is incapable of appreciating the artistic products 
of Greece and Italy. And the way to educate a man is to 
show him somehow the inferiority of the objects of his 
approbation. ¥. &. F. 
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NOTABILIA. 


Any one who feels an interest in the prosperity of Yale 
must enjoy a peculiar satisfaction as he views the opening 
of the present vear. Never before has she had so much 
to encourage her; never before has she won such a tri- 
umph as her Freshman classes attest to to-day. We have 
spoken in a preceding number of Yale’s material growth 
since the entrance of the present Senior class. Her in- 
ternal progress has even outstripped this. The year of 
our entrance marked, as it were, the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the college. It was then that she 
took her new start in the improvement of her grounds 
and buildings. It was then that she decided definitely 
and finally upon her policy of education, and began to 
take measures to carry out her idea. Between the two 
prevailing notions she chose what might be termed the 
conservative, which she had always followed, and deter- 
mined to build up here an University comprehensive in 
its character and complete in its details, where all branches 
should be taught, where the taste and inclination of the 
student should decide upon the general outline, which 
in its particulars should be subject to the direction of 
experienced and cultured men. That such a system, 
when viewed in the light of common sense and of the his- 
tory of the German and English schools and universities, 
should be deemed inferior to an essentially elective 
course is wonderful. But there were not a few who 
scouted at Yale for taking the stand she did, and prophe- 
sied a decline in her numbers and prosperity. Unmind- 
ful of these warnings, the authorities of our college set 
diligently about extending the courses of study and build- 
ing up the old departments so as to make the opportuni- 
ties for study presented as attractive and comprehensive 
as possible. They knew well enough that the greater 
freedom which such colleges as Harvard and Cornell 
flaunted in everybody's face, would at first set a strong 
tide of popular enthusiasm against them. But they trusted 
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that a sober second thought would teach people a bet- 
ter lesson, and would show them that a culture and 
development directed in its details by experienced men 
was preferable to the hap-hazard elections of a mere 
youth, with its attendant tendency to shirking and super- 
ficiality. In view of this, the large influx of new students 
to the various departments is an event of no little import- 
ance and satisfaction. It proves quite conclusively that 
the country is waking up to an appreciation of Yale’s 
system, and is giving it an hearty endorsement. We 
must not, of course, infer too much from one such success, 
but it is certainly a very auspicious omen. All this, 
together with the outward improvements, is certainly a 
glorious work for three short years, and the results of 
this year are a fitting climax to crown it all. We need 
only add, may future years be like unto it. 


No stronger evidences that there have been great 
changes in college life and college sentiment here at 
Yale during the last few years can be desired than is 
obtained by observing the conduct and conversation of 
the later graduates as they return yearly to their A/ma 
Mater. We of to-day have but a faint idea of what col- 
lege was ten years ago. “Old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new.” That these changes 
have in a majority of instances been improvements, can- 
not be denied, but much that has passed away we heartily 
wish could be revived. Of nothing is this more true 
than of college singing. As we listened to the jolly songs 
which ’69 gave us from the fence on the night of their 
class supper, we felt this very strongly. There they sat 
for an hour, and with their full chorus of voices ran 
through the old college songs which they used to sing so 
often, but some of which, alas, are almost unheard to-day. 
Judged by the strict rules of art, their performance was 
certainly not of a high order. But there was about it a 
charm which no art or fine execution could give, a spon- 
taneous outflow of feeling and sentiment. It possessed a 
heartiness and joviality which told, more forcibly than 
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mere words, of pleasures which had passed, and of love 
and friendship which remained. How, as they sang, they 
must have lived over again their happy college days, and 
passed through in thought the scenes of three years be- 
fore! One could almost envy the communion with the 
past which they must have enjoyed. 


But in the midst of our pleasant thoughts there came 
over usa shade of sadness to think what a change had 
taken place in college singing since they used to sit upon 
the fence. These old songs are now rarely heard. If any 
singing is wanted, the leader of the class glee club must 
be found. By dint of argument and persuasion, per- 
chance he will consent to give a song. Then the members 
of the club must be hunted up. Possibly enough can be 
found to fill all the parts, and the singing is begun. But 
what is it? Invariably one of the half-dozen songs which 
have been the common property of all college glee clubs 
from time immemorial, and which they bring out on all 
occasions. It is fine music doubtless, but Dr. Stoeckel 
protrudes everywhere. It is not college singing. It has 
none of the spontaniety or freedom which gives that its 
charm. It is forced, mechanical, exclusive and foreign to 
every idea of student utterance. For the sake of those 
who come after us we heartily pray that some one will be 
found bold enough to play the Quintilian part, and re- 
claim our college singing to the old standard. Then and 
not till then shall we have anything worth the name. 
Who that remembers the night of July 4th, one year ago, 
will not say that the singing on the corner by the classes 
combined, was not worth all the glee club songs and con- 
certs to which they ever listened ? 


Greeley and Brown do not appear to be meeting with 
much success among college alumni. The Memorabilia 
reminds you of Gratz’s fine performance here at the Alum- 
ni dinner. Apropos of this we find in the Brunonian 
an account of a like episode in which Mr. Greeley played 
an important part. At the late meeting of the Brown 
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Alumni in New York, Mr. Greeley and Theodore Tilton 
strolled in together. They were, of course, called upon 
to speak. Mr. G. began by delivering a stern phillipic 
against education and educated men, and enlarged upon 
his favorite sentiment, “ Of all horned cattle, deliver me 
from a college graduate.”” Mr. Tilton followed in a simi- 
lar strain. When they were through, Dr. Robinson, 
(Brown’s new President) arose and severely rebuked 
them for the words they had uttered. He concluded by 
saying that it was an insult to men who knew the differ- 
ence between strong thoughts clearly put and that which 
merely catches the popular ear. Others came to the sup- 
port of the Doctor—not Greeley—until the startling fact 
was elicited that nearly the whole staff of the 7rzbune 
itself was composed of these same “horned cattle.” 
Greeley and Brown are doubtless both very able men, but 
they should learn to use a little more discretion and have 
a better appreciation of “the eternal fitness of things.” 
If they choose to hold such heretical views, they should 
wait for more suitable occasions to deliver themselves of 
them than alumni dinners, where the very audience gives 
the lie to all they say. Fortunately for Mr. Brown, it is 
said that he was afflicted with “cherries” that day. We 
say fortunately, for we believe that any excuse in this 
instance is better than no excuse, and that there is less 
disgrace about “cherry troubles” than in foolish speeches 
from men who lay aclaim to sound heads. Of Mr. Gree- 
ley, however, no such apology is admissible. He does 
not eat “cherries” or “watermelons.” But the kind 
old gentleman, like everyone else, we suppose, must have 
his hobbies, and this is certainly as harmless as any. We 
notice by the way, that parents have not all at once given 
up sending their sons to college, nor do they send them 
all out to Missouri, where the true and living waters of 
knowledge are dispensed upon the most judicious and 
scientific principles. 


Competition, to use a common platitude, is a good 
thing. Newspaper competition is no exception. In the 
words of the immortal Perry, it tends to force the char- 
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acter of the paper up to its highest point. This is its 
legitimate fruit. The desire of each to excel makes the 
editors put forward every effort to develop and improve 
their sheet and lend it new attractions. But while it is 
such an incentive to improvement, it is not free from its 
temptations. The spirit of rivalry may develop into a 
free fight. In other words, cowardly abuse, insinuating 
accusation, unfair pervertions, even personal attacks, 
usurp the domain of enterprise and honorable rivalry. 
If there is anything detestable about journalism, it is the 
occasional resort which is made to this unjust and ungen- 
tlemanly warfare. Blackguarding is disgraceful any- 
where. It is the tool of the cowardly and unprincipled, 
and carries with it a confession of weakness. No paper 
so condemns itself as the one which hoists for its motto— 
‘‘We must have a crack at our rivals once ina while.” 
Friendly banter may be all very well. It certainly adds 
a sort of spice to the paper. But personality, vitupera- 
tion, and hard words have no place in a decent sheet. 

It is rumored that if the present number of the LIT. 
proves satisfactory, one of our brother editors will resign 
the quill and devote his time to perfecting a discovery 
which he claims to have made, and of which a partial 
announcement is made in a late number of his paper 
(vide Yale Courant, Sept. 14). It isin the department of 
Philosophical Therapeutics, and is termed by its discov- 
erer, Galvanism by Castigation. By it he expects to be 
able to restore animation in the most hopeless cases. 
Patent applied for. The highest cash prices paid for 
respectable corpses for experiment. 


One of our contributors asks the attention of the col- 
lege fora moment. The author of the article upon “ Old 
Clothes” rises to explain. He wrote not long ago an 
article upon skepticism, in which he expressed the hope 
that his attempt would give an impulse to the discussion 
of the topic. The unexpected and appalling success of 
his modest request leads him to take time by the forelock 
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in his second literary venture, and state that he desires 
to monopolize this subject himself. He begs that there 
be no discussion. Without this precaution, he fears that 
the tone of our weekly literature, for the rest of the term 
will lead the outside world to suppose that this univer- 
sity, both in vacation and term time, drags out a wretched 
existence in rags and tatters. Bitter experience also has 
taught him that it is best to assure the world beforehand 
in the most solemn and convincing manner that neither in 
choosing and handling this topic, that neither in the argu- 
ments nor the illustration which he has employed, has he 
designed to direct the public gaze upon the clothing of 
his fellow editors, or to ridicule their costume, or to dic- 
tate what style or texture they shall in the future wear. 
Personal considerations have nothing to do with this 
appeal. As an individual, he is perfectly willing to have 
his diminutive stature held up to the public,gaze, to con- 
tribute to its pleasure under the inappropriately rotund 
similitude of a soap bubble, to take on all those brilliant 
and variegated “hues of folly and conceit” for which 
this article of childish traffic is noted, and, at last, to van- 
ish into thin air by the keen puncture of any weapon of 
castigation appointed by destiny to demolish him. Only 
a due regard for the teelings of the long suffering but 
much abused reading public, and for the aspect of the 
college in the eyes of the world at large, leads him to 
ask that this subject, important as it is, may pass into for- 
getfulness without further discussion. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from July 6 to October 12, during which period we have sal- 
lied forth to the remotest regions and returned, bringing our Freshmen 
with us. Of course each man “ never had such a time in his life,” and 


one pities the fair sex when he hears of the many and serious raids 
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which have been made upon their affections. A conversation with any 
half dozen men is as good as so many novels, Stories for the Lir. must 
be forthcoming at last. Psychology, Philosophy or Trigonometry even, 
cannot but drive the heroes of the croquet ground to find expression for 
their pent up feelings in soul-thrilling tales of prose or verse. But, 
after all, whether gladly or reluctantly, we must face the fact that our 
grand “‘lay off” is over. The breezy chimes of truthful Jimes mean 


’ and the insufferable ego button-holes us even in 


** Psychology just now,’ 
our dreams. By the way, it is a curious coincidence that the author of 
the “ Human Intellect ” is the same as that of the 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 


Which was preached to an appreciative and fair sized audience in the 
chapel, Sunday forenoon, July 7. The text was John xviii, 37: “‘To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice ;” and John xvii, 18: ‘* As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I sent them into the world.” The President an- 
nounced as his theme, “‘ Allegiance to Christ an essential condition to 
the best human culture,’ 
of Christianity upon art, science and literature. On the last point he 
said that Christianity is the source whence literature derives its cheer- 


and proved his position by showing the effects 


fulness and joy. Writers who ignore the Christian religion are remark- 
able for misanthropy and hopelessness, while Christian writers alone 
have cheerful and hopeful views. Christianity encourages justness and 
sobriety of thought, and so fosters taste in literature. A frivolous or 
Pantheistic literature is short-lived. The Christian faith is the source of 
great inspiration, and hence should exert a controling influence in every 
college course. He closed with admonitions and good wishes to the 
class, who then rested on their laurels until 


Presentation Day, 


Tuesday, July 9. The chapel as usual was crowded with eager lis- 
teners of both sexes and of every age. The Class Poet was David N. 
Beach, of South Orange, N. J. His poem was entitled ‘‘ The Outlook 
of Life,” and contained many passages of uncommon beauty. Ourr 
faith in college poetry, which had been sadly shaken, was materially 
strengthened as we listened to the finest class poem we ever heard. 
The Class Orator was E. S. Lines of Naugatuck, who criticised 
in an able and interesting manner the origin and progress of the 
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“University,” surveying its history from its foundation in the 12th 


century down to the present time. The oration showed much labor 
and original thought, and was well delivered. The closing words to the 
class were particularly happy. ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” adapted to the class 
of ’72 by F. D. Root, concluded the exercises of the morning. After 
dinner a brilliant assembly of “‘ fair women and brave men ” gathered 
about the lemonade tub, the graduating class of course forming the 
inside ring in order to exhibit to the rest their ability in smoking the 
long pipe. Class histories were then in order, and were read by R. F. 
Tilney, of Brooklyn, N. Y., E. H. Jenkins, of Falmouth, Mass., E. S. 
Lines, of Naugatuck, and J. W. Stimson, of New York City, in the order 
named, The first two were rather long and a few of the stories were 
a little dusky, but a good many good things were said and nobody was 
maligned. The reading was enlivened with songs, one of which, called 
the Chimney-sweep Song, was composed and sung by old Jackson. The 
histories over, the class ivy was planted on the west side of the Library, 
and the ivy ode, written by T. R. Bacon, of New Haven, was sung. 
Then came the cheering of the college buildings, and the class, headed 
by Felsburg’s band, which furnished music for the day, marched to Pres- 
ident Porter’s, thence to ex-President Woolsey’s, being received at each 
place with a few appropriate remarks. Cheers were given for several 
of the professors, the class went back to the colleges, where they bade 
each other good bye, and the great day of ’72 was done. Not so the 


Sophomore Prize Declamations, 


Which took place in the evening in the chapel. The speakers and 
selections were as follows: H. B. B. Stapler, “‘ The Influence of Greek 
Literature ;” T. P. Wickes, ‘‘ Fanaticism ;”’ G. M. Stearns, ‘‘ Loussaint 
L’Overture ;” H. P. Hatch, ‘‘ Cassius to Brutus ;” H. H. Ragan, 
‘Eulogy of Lafayette ;” E. Mendell, “Statue of Donatello;” G. M. 
Gunn, “ Battle of Gettysburg ;” E. M. Lyon, “‘ Against continuing the 
War with France.” After dreaming of the subject all night, the Faculty 
announced next morning that Ragan had captured the first prize, Stapler 
and Stearns the second, and Lyon the third. Notwithstanding the per- 
plexity of the Faculty, the 


Sentor Promenade 


Came off the same evening, as advertised. Bernstein’s Orchestra fur- 
nished most excellent music, and a large and brilliant assembly danced 
into the small hours. The affair was a perfect success, and many will 
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retain vivid recollections of it on account of the lemonade, if for no 
other reason. Luckily, dancing is confined to the comparatively youth- 
ful, else the 


Alumni Meeting 


Must have suffered, for it came off next morning, soon after ten o’clock. 
As it was the gathering was large and enthusiastic. Prof. Dwight called 
the meeting to order, and Judge L. B. Woodruff, of New York City, 
was called upon to preside. Rev. Prof. Martin, of the University of the 
City of New York, offered prayer. Judge Woodruff then said that 
this was to be especially a business meeting, and called on President 
Porter. The President reported progress in the Theological and Scien- 
tific departments, and made an earnest appeal for University fellowships 
and for a building in which to house the “‘ Scholars of the House.” He 
stated that the new chapel would be begun immediately, but, as Josh 
Billings saith, “‘ It iz hewman to error.” Judge Strong, of U. S. Su- 
preme Court, and Gov. Buckingham spoke on the Woolsey fund. Prof. 
Gilman said the fund then amounted to $145,000. The class of ’60 
had given most thus far. Rev. J. H. Twichell then introduced a res- 
olution to the effect that the fund should be devoted solely to purposes 
of education, and that none of it should be spent on erecting or repairing 
buildings or in purchasing real estate of any kind. After an animated 
discussion this was almost unanimously adopted. Prof. Fisher made a 
few statements concerning the Library, which he showed to be sadly in 
need of funds. General remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Taylor, for- 
merly of Liverpool, Eng., lately called to be pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church, New York City ; by Pres. S. G. Brown, of Hamilton College ; 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, M. C. from Mass., and Prof. Homer B. Sprague, 
of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. Dr. H. P. Peet, of New York, re- 
sponded for the class of ’22, of which the members, who were present to 
the number of eleven, were invited to take seats on the platform. Remarks 
were then made by Rev. Timothy Silliman and Rev. Elizur G. Smith, 
both members of ’22, and after a few words from Samuel B. Ruggles, of 
”14, the exercises closed with a song. The usual statement in regard to 
the college and the obituary record for the year were distributed. The 
latter contains notices of fifty-three graduates of the Academical depart- 
ment, five of the Medical and two of the Scientific. In the afternoon 
the election of 


New Members of the Corporation 


Took place in.the north wing of the Library building, and was quite 
spirited. The successful candidates, according to the number of their 
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votes, were—Hon,. William M. Evarts, New York City, class of ’37; 
William W. Phelps, New York City, class of ’60; Joseph E. Sheffield, 
New Haven; Gov. William B. Washburn, Greenfield, Mass., class of 
44; Hon. H. B. Harrison, New Haven, class of ’46, and Hon. Alphonso 
Taft, Cincinnati, O., class of 33. About 1500 votes were cast, of 
which nearly 1000 were by mail. On the same day and evening 


Class M eetings 


Were held by ’22, ’37, 42, 47, 52, 57, ’62, ’66 and ’69, all of which 
were enthusiastic and hilarious. Many carried out the sentiment said to 
have been expressed by a late member of the Faculty, that “a man who 
didn’t get drunk at his triennial failed to live up to his privileges.” 
Who, then, can blame Gratz Brown for being in a beastly state at his 
quadri-centennial ?** If these things are done in a green tree, what shall 
be done in a dry?” No intoxicating liquors, however, were set forth 
by the President and Faculty at the 


Art Reception, 


Which took place also on Wednesday evening, and yet it was quite a 
brilliant and enjoyable occasion. Many distinguished alumni were pres- 
ent, and ‘‘ social joy without alloy” was indulged in until nearly mid- 
night. The show of pictures was very fine. Several members of the 
Glee Club were there, nothwithstanding the fact that the 


Glee Club Concert 


Took place the same evening at Music Hall. The audience was very 
large and enthusiastic, and the veteran songsters basked in the smiles of 
maidens from all parts of the land. The profits this time were quite 
large, and more than counterbalanced the loss which the club met with 
at Bridgeport the Saturday evening previous. The audience at that 
time consisted of about fifty, twenty-five or so being friends of the 
singers from New Haven. That dull shade of departed grandeur, called 


Commencement, 


Paid its annual visit on Thursday, July 11, and exacted its annual tri- 
bute from a host of dignitaries, both of Church and State. The pro- 
cession formed soon after nine o’clock in front of Lyceum. After the 
band came the undergraduates in order of their classes, the President 
the Governor and Corporation, the Faculty, and last, the Alumni, in 
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order of graduation. Proceeding thus to Center Church, those who 
felt strong enough listened to the following Programme :—Music: Wil- 
liam Tell, Overture, Rossini. Prayer. Salutatory Oration in Latin: 
George Foot Moore, West Chester, Pa. . Oration: ‘‘ Modern Scepti- 
cism,” Francis Urquhart Downing, Columbus, Ga. Oration: ‘* The 
Twelfth of July, 1871,” Robert Roy Kendall, Ridgefield. Music: 
*« Tannhauser,” operatic selection, Wagner. Dissertation: ‘‘ Scottish 
Poetry,” Francis Schell, New York City. Oration: ‘‘ Republicanism 
in England,” David Sumner Holbrook, Chester, Mass. Music: ‘ Le 
Clair,” solo for horn and flute, Halevy. Essay: ‘* Oliver Goldsmith,” 
Henry Ward Beecher Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y. Oration: ‘* Cathol- 
icism—A Plea for Charity,” Samuel Franklin Emerson, Stratford. 
Music: ** Tausend und eine Nacht,” Strauss. Oration: ‘* The Ver- 
satility of Ancient Genius,” Greene Kendrick, Waterbury. Disserta- 
tion: ‘* Narrowness,”” Alexander Ross Merriam, Goshen, N. Y. Music : 
“‘Zampa,” overture, Herold. Dissertation: ‘Reason and Faith,” 
Henry Martin Sanders, New York City. Dissertation: “‘ John Brown,” 
James Henry Clendenin, Gallipolis, O. Music: ‘* Deutsche Hergon,” 
Strauss. Dissertation: ‘‘Is the Irrepressible Conflict Ended or only 
Postponed ?”” Charles Clerc Deming, Hartford. Music: “ Stradella,” 
overture, Flotow. Oration: “ American Criticism,” with the Valedic- 
tory Address, David Johnson Halsted Willcox, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
Music: “ Freischutz,” overture, Weber. Degrees conferred. Prayer, 
by the President. Coe, Hincks, Hoppin, Lines, Ramsdell and Rich- 
ards, selected as speakers on account of the excellence of their pieces, 
were, at their own request, excused from speaking. 


Conferring of Degrees. 
‘S$ & 


The degree of B.A. was conferred upon 126 members of 72. Out 
of the other departments, 23 were made Bachelors of Philosophy, z 
Civil Engineers, 3 Doctors of Philosophy, and 10 Bachelors of Law. 
Twelve received the degree of M.A. out of course, and 33 members of 
’6g received the same in course. Ezra Tinker, of Madison University, 
was made Master of Arts, ad eundem, and the following gentlemen 
were made Honorary Masters of Arts :—Charles Dudley Warner, Hart- 
ford; Russell Sturgis, New York City; Elihu Burritt, New Britain; I. 
N. Carleton, Principal State Normal School, New Britain; Gen A. 
Von Steinwehr, New Haven; Theophilus Henness, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry S. West, Missionary Physician in Turkey; B. F. Harrison, 
M.D., Wallingford; Herman Kruse, Frederica, N. Y.; William T. 
Lusk, M.D., New York City; Gen. C. C. Dodge, New York City. 
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The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon William Mason, 
Orange, N. J. Honorary Doctors of Law:—Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams; Rt. Rev. William I. Kip (Y. C., 1831), Bishop of Cali- 
fornia; Rev. E. Mulford, Montrose, Pa. (Y. C., 1855), author of “‘ The 
Nation ;” Hon. Morrison R. Waite, Toledo, O. (Y. C., 1837), of the 
Geneva Board of Arbitration. Honorary Doctors of Divinity :— 
Henry Blodget (Y. C., 1848), Peking, China; Rev. William M. Tay- 
lor, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Long before 
these exercises were over, all were ready for the 


Alumni Dinner, 


And, accordingly, made quick time for Alumni Hall. The traditional 
tent was pitched in front of the building and the aperient lemonade was 
drunk. Within, tables had been placed around the outside of the room, 
and all, save the most important part of college, were invited to help 
themselves. This they did with a gusto that showed how much mental 
labor it had cost them to grasp the mighty thoughts let loose in the 
morning. After an hour or so, seats were brought in, and after-dinner 
speeches were inorder. President Porter presided, and spoke of the doings 
of the Corporation. Mr. Dexter announced the result of the voting for 
alumni members of the Corporation. Gov. Jewell was then called on 
and made one of his best after-dinner speeches. Mayor Lewis, speak- 
ing for New Haven, wished the Millenium would dawn, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, that the city and the University might ever go forward hand 
in hand, each assisting and supporting the other. Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown was then called on to reply to a sentiment in reference to Yale 
and the Mississippi Valley. This was the occasion of that much-talked 
of speech in which he denounced the slowness of Yale’s advance, and 
lauded the educational system of the West. This he said was his first 
visit to Yale for twenty-five years. President Porter replied that possi- 
bly there had been some little improvement up this way within the last 
twenty-five years, and invited him to come on next spring as a member 
of the examining committee, and see for himself. Mr. Brown said he 
hoped to be otherwise engaged next spring, whereat the festive alumni 
roared. William Bliss, ’25, New York City, spoke of the success in 
raising money in his class for the Woolsey Fund. W. W. Phelps 
referred to the prospect of a great University at New Haven. Judge 
Carter, of St. Louis, spoke favorably of co-education at Yale. Remarks 
were also made by Gov. Cox, of Maryland, and by Rev. William G. 
Sumner, who replied handsomely to Mr. Brown, and showed that Yale 
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was all ready to go forward, but that money was necessary in order to do 
it. Rev. Mr. Scoville plead for more attention to social and physical 
culture. During the week several 


Meetings of the Corporation 


Were held, at which, besides passing upon the various degrees, Rev. 
Dr. O. E. Daggett, of New London, was elected to the place left vacant 
by the death of Rev. Elisha C. Jones, of Southington. Four professor- 
ships were also established in the Law School, and Messrs, J. T. Platt, 
W. C. Robinson, S. E. Baldwin, and Francis Wayland, who have been 
lecturing in the school during the year past, were appointed incumbents. 
A professorship of political and social science was also established, and 
Rev. William G, Sumner, Morristown, N. J., was chosen to occupy it. 
Prof. Carter, of Williams College, was elected Professor of German, 
He is to commence his duties a year from this fall, and spend the inter- 
vening time in Europe. It was voted likewise that instructions in Ger- 
man under a separate instructor should commence this fall. It was also 
resolved that an additional professorship in the English language be es- 
tablished as soon as possible. There has been in the University for some 
time past a professorship partly endowed. During the week $10,000 
from one man has been added to the $11,000 of which the professor- 
ship consisted before, and the Corporation voted to apply the income 
from this sum to the assistant professorship of Latin, occupied by Prof. 
H. P. Wright. Action was also taken looking toward holding com- 
mencement hereafter two or three weeks earlier. The details of the 
change have not yet been arranged. 


The Woolsey Fund. 


Two meetings of the General Committee of the Woolsey Fund were 
held during the week. At one of them the class agents were present. 
Among those who showed their interest in this movement by their pres- 
ence and assistance at these meetings were Gov. Buckingham, Gov. 
Jewell, Judge Strong, of the U. S. Supreme Court, Judge L. B. Wood- 
ruff, of the U. S. Circuit Court of N. Y., Gov. B. Gratz Brown, T. 
L. Bayne, Esq., New Orleans, Hon. M. B. Field, New York City, 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, member of Congress from Mass., Wm. C. 
Whitney, New York City, Wm. W. Phelps, Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
Hartford, Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, and many others. The committee 
was organized by appointing Hon. Wm. Strong as chairman, Judge 
Woodruff, Judge Taft, and Gov. Buckingham as vice-chairmen, and 
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D. C. Gilman as Secretary. At these meetings many interesting facts 
were made known concerning the progress of the fund. The classes 
since 1850 have done the most work; 1860 has given $20,000, 1858 
$12,930, another $10,000, and so forth. Of the subscriptions received 
72 were from residents of Connecticut, 61 from New York City, 22 
from New York State outside of the city, 22 from Massachusetts, 9 
from Pennsylvania, 7 from Ohio, and the rest scattering, including one 
from England, two from Paris, and one from Peking, China. There 
was one subscription of $10,000, four of $5,000, one of $3,000, two of 
$1,500, and twenty-four of $1,000. As yet no effort has been made to 
collect money outside of the Academical department. Efforts will 
doubtless soon be made, however, in this direction, and also more stren- 
uous efforts in the classes preceding 1850. The whole amount of dona 
fide subscriptions reported foot up at $145,000, and this sum has since 
been increased. President Porter, Professor Gilman, and two others to 
be designated by them, were requested by the General Committee to 
visit the principal cities where the friends of Yale College reside, and 
arrange for making additions to the fund. This committee is to appoint 
committees consisting of four members each, in places where a sufficient 
number of alumni are living, to co-operate with the class agents in in- 
creasing the fund. The feeling manifested in reference to the fund is 
in every way gratifying, and the success of the effort is unquestionable, 
if the older classes respond as the younger have done. We are largely 
indebted for the above facts to the College Courant. Owing to the 
late announcement of the 


Appointments of ’72, 


We were unable to give them in the last Lir. They are as follows :— 
Vatepicrory: D. J. H. Willcox. Satutrarory: G.F. Moore. Hicx 
Orations: J. Olmstead, L. E. Curtis, B. Hoppin; C. O. Day, F. U. 
Downing (equal) ; G. Kendrick, C. J. H. Ropes (equal); G. Richards ; 
F. T. Brown, J. A. Graves (equal). Orations: A. A. Murch, E. T. 
Owen (equal); R. E. Coe, E. S. Lines (equal); S. W. Grierson, J. 
Oakey; S. F. Emerson, R. R. Kendall (equal); F. W. Blake, C. Dem- 
ing, J. H. Hincks, C. C, Stearns (equal); T.S. Woolsey, C. A. Nor- 
throp; W. L. Cushing, H. Y. Kaufman, C. B. White (equal); H. A. 
Talbot, P. P. Beals, N. Shepard; D. Harmon, S. W. Weiss (equal) ; 
D. S. Holbrook. Dussertations: G. P. Sawyer, E. H. Hubbard, A. 
M. Curry, J. H. Clendenin, H. M. Sanders. First Disputes: G. B. 
Griggs, A. R. Merriam; E. E. Case, H. G. Chapin (equal); E. S. 
Thacher, C. B. Ramsdell, E. R. Hall, Seconp Disputes: G. L. Hoyt; 
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J. W. Kirkham, R. F. Tilney (equal); C. C. Deming; E. W. Holmes, 
C. H. Reed, F. Schell (equal). Firsr Cotroguies: J. W. Stimson, 
E. L. Cowles, W. B. Wheeler, J. C. Chamberlain; W. Bennett, J. S. 
Jones (equal); B. L. Holt. Srconp Cotroguies: H. W. B. Howard, 
G. T. Sperry; R. Chapman, H.W. Jameson (equal); T. R. Bacon, W. H. 
Robinson (equal); H. S. Clapp, F. D. Root, E. C. Woodruff (equal) ; 
G. A. Oviatt, F. S. Smith, F. G. B. Swayne (equal). This closes up 
the college year of ’71-’72. A week before Commencement our crews 
started for Springfield, and after about three weeks of training on the 
course, were considered ready to enter 


The Regatta, 


Which was to have come off July 23, but was postponed till the next 
day. As our boating men had lost a year’s training, owing to the quar- 
rel with Harvard a year or more ago, we had certainly no great reason 
to expect success. Before the crews went to Springfield only the most 
sanguine predicted anything but defeat; but sundry reports in leading 
papers to the effect that the Yale crew was “as fine a crew as ever sat 
in a boat,” etc., made many so rash as to entertain the idea that Yale 
might win after all. Thus deluded, a considerable number of students 
and friends of Yale were on hand, each with more or less blue ribbon 
disposed about his or her person. The starting point of the course was 
a few yards south of Agawam Ferry, a mile and a half south of Spring- 
field, thence in a southwesterly direction. 'The course was three miles 
straightaway. Long before half-past five Tuesday afternoon, the hour 
set for the race, a crowd of fifteen or twenty thousand had gathered on 
the banks in eager expectation. But the sky was overcast with threat- 
ening clouds, and a strong south wind made the river so rough that no 
shell could live in it. And so, after waiting an hour beyond the time, 
the crowd were ready to believe the report that the race had been post- 
poned, and sullenly dispersed. Next morning a much smaller and less 
enthusiastic crowd collected along the course. The 


Freshman Race 


Was set at 8:30. The following were the Freshman crews :—Brown : 
F. H. Brown (s.), G. G. Hopkins, C. E. Field, T. S. Ashmore, C. H. 
Noyes, E. S. Bogert (b.). Sheffield Scientific: W. R. Upham (s.), 
E. M. Child, W.S. Pratt, R. D. A. Parrott, A. S. Hall, C. D. Hill 
(b.). Wesleyan: W. F. Burgett (s.), A. M. Gamman, A. H. Nash, 
M. F. Brown, E. A. Markham, J. M. Stowe (b.). Amherst: O. B 
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Fenton (s.), M. F. Logan, C. P. Littlefield, F. C. Scoville, D. Kent, 
C. Arand (b.). Both the Yale and Harvard Freshman crews withdrew 
on account of sickness of their members. At ten o’clock the Freshmen 
were started, Sheffield toward the east shore, then Brown, Amherst and 
Wesleyan to the west. Wesleyan led off, but Sheffield and Amherst 
fouled each other, the stroke of the Sheffield being badly injured by a 
blow in the abdomen from an Amherst oar. Wesleyan kept the lead 
and came inseveral lengths ahead. Amherst followed, then came Brown, 
and then Sheffield. The times were: Wesleyan, 17.74; Amherst, 
17.29; Brown, 18.39; Sheffield, 18.58. The crews which entered the 


University Race 
Were as follows :— 


Yale. Harvard. 

J. Day (s.), weight, 150 lbs. | R. H. Dana (s.), weight, 157 Ibs, 
Wy F. McCook, ~ a * Ww. Goodwin, wi 
H. A. Oaks, < 145 “ | HL. Moree, - 3) 
R. J. Cook, “« 1484 “ | J. Bryant, 1604 “ 
G. M. Gunn, - 149 “ | W. J. Lloyd, is | * 
F. W. Adee (b.), “ 139 “ | W. Bell (b.), 166 


Amherst. Amherst Agricultural. 
W. Negley (s.), weight, 149 lbs. | F. C. Eldred (s.), weight, 150 lbs. 
H. J. Benedict, ye iso “ . P. Bardwell, 160 “ 
F. M. Wilkins, - 154 “ _M. Benedict, ry, 155 ‘ 
S. M. Brewer, ‘* leg ~ Simpson, Bs iso “ 
B. F. Brown, - ia |“ _M. Carter, ” 140 “ 
L. Bradley (b.), ” iso“ . H. Player (b.), ag3 ° 
Wilhams. ae 
J. Gunster (s.), weight, 157 lbs. | 
F. Johnson, - 16 “ . A. 154 
D. S. Williams, = =* _H. <“ 159° 
J. P. Warden, 24 154 “ . S. - 2 
T. W. Saunders, “ 158 “ | “ is2 “ 
H. T. Scholl (b.),  “ 153 “ W. O. Hooker mo. ~~ ses° 


A few minutes before twelve the crews took the following positions, 
beginning from the west; Agricultural, Harvard, Bowdoin, Yale, Wil- 
liams, Amherst. Williams did not hear the word “ go,” and so the 
crews started again and this time took the water well. Yale started 
finely, contrary to all precedent, and led slightly for some distance. 
Toward the end of the first mile Bowdoin led, with Harvard second, 
Yale third, Agriculturals fourth, and Williams last. In the second mile 
Yale gained the lead, and their quick stroke seemed to tell. Then all 
the crews spurted, and Harvard was leading finely when the steady, 
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powerful stroke of Amherst began to gain on them, Then came the 
tremendous struggle. But Amherst proved the tougher and came in 
some two lengths ahead, still pulling their terrible stroke. The follow- 
ing are the times :— 


AMHERST, 16 min., 324 sec. 
HarvarpD, - 6 * cs * 
Amuerst ‘Ac., oe - @ * 
Bowpoin, - 7 - 2a ™ 
Wit1aMs, eo? 
YaLe, - - - = 


Harvard lost a good deal by taking a wild course, though probably 
nothing on the river that day could have beaten the Amherst muscle. 
The Yale crew made better time than they had ever made in practice. 
No one has offered any excuses as yet, and we will nox. But few of us 
expected victory, and the pill is only a little more bitter than the one 
we knew we should have to swallow. After all, we {still live, which is 
the main thing, and have commenced the 


College Year 


With a considerable increase in all departments, save the Academic. 
There are now 98 in Theology, 33 in Law, 10 in Art, the Scientific 
School has 200 students, the Academic, 515, and besides this there are 
24 graduate and special students, making the total of all departments 
880. The new chapel has not risen as yet, but the Record says that 
the architect of Durfee has submitted satisfactory plans to the Faculty. 
—and the Record knows about the Faculty. The Seniors bow and the 
Juniors stare as of old when the President passes down the middle aisle 
after chapel, and things in general wear their wonted aspect, only some- 


what rose-tinted, perhaps, owing to the glorious fact that ’73 are 
Seniors. The 


Freshman Class 


Is, as usual, smaller than at first represented, but, with a few graceless 
exceptions, under which head we put those who do not take the 
Lir., it is an uncommonly fine class and promises to do great things 
here when its superiors give it room; 42 went to Sigma Eps, 88 to 
Delta Kap, and 32 to Gamma Nu; whence it will be seen that Delta 
Kap obtained an easy victory, though there was no campaign. The 
class showed commendable pluck at the 
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Rush 


With the Sophs on Hamilton Park, Sept. 21. Only three encounters 
were indulged in, each one of which was. a victory for both parties. 
But on the road home, notwithstanding the urgent appeals of war-loving 
Seniors to the Sophs, ‘‘ Don’t let the Freshmen have the side-walk,” 
the Freshmen kept their place nobly. Hazing in all its forms is so 
nearly dead that the studious Fresh can now pursue the 


Studies of the Term 


With none to molest or make afraid,—until he gets to the recitation 
room and is summoned to recite in the Odyssey, 7th and 8th books, to 
Prof. Packard; in Livy to Prof. Wright; in Algebra to Tutor Heaton, 
and in Todhunter’s Euclid to Prof. Richards. Prof. Packard is officer 
of the first, Prof. Richards of the second, Prof. Wright of the third 
and Tutor Heaton of the fourth division. The Sophomores recite 
Trigonometry to Prof Newton, Horace to Tutor Coy, and Demosthenes 
to Tutor Hooker. The division officers come in the order named. 
The Juniors take Jevon’s Logic with Tutor Thacher; English Litera- 
ture (Chaucer), with Tutor Beers, Arrian’s Anabasis with A. E. Todd, 
of ’71, owing to the ill health of Prof. Hadley, and twenty-three take 
Olney’s Calculus with Prof. Newton. Prof. Hadley, Tutor Thacher 
and Tutor Beers are officers of the first, second and third divisions 
respectively. The Seniors recite in Porter’s Elements of Intellectual 
Science to the President, in Loomis’s Astronomy to Prof. Loomis, in 
Cicero pro Cluentio to Prof. Thacher, in Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion to Prof. Wheeler, in Perry’s Political Economy to Prof. Sumner, 
and in Schiller’s Wallenstein’s Tod to Prof. Coe. Prof. Wheeler is 
division officer of the first, Prof. Sumner, of the second division. The 
Juniors and Sophomores are divided according to scholarship; in the 
Freshman class the sheep are not as yet separated from the goats, and 
the Seniors recite once more on an alphabetical basis, except in German 
and Latin, in which the spirit of caste still prevails. The boat-house is 
only a mile and a half from the Lyceum, and so 


Boating 


Naturally suggests itself in this connection. As was the case last year, 
all the power has been placed in the hands of a boating committee. 
This consists of D. Davenport, W. F. McCook and C. H. Thomas, 
73; H. A. Oaks and G. E. Munroe, ’74; W. R. Richards, ’75; R. 
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]. Cook, ’76, and C. D. Hill, S. S$. S. The officers of the Y. U. B. C. 
are H. A. Oaks, 74, Pres.; W.E. Wheelock,’73, Vice Pres.; G. A. R. 
Dunning, ’74, Purser, and R. J. Cook, ’76, Captain. H. Meyer is 
Captain of the 73 crew; W. E. Wheelock, ist Zieut.; C. S. Hem- 
ingway, 2@ Lieut., and L. B. Almy 7reas. In’74, C. D. Waterman 
is Captain, and J. A. R. Dunning, Purser. °’75 has C. L. Noyes for 
Pres., F. H. Jones for Vice Pres., N. Martin for Sec. and Treas., 
and W. R. Richards for Captain. In’76, V. H. Metcalf is Captain, 
F. D. Weeks, ist Lieut., D. Horne, 2d Lieut., and C. M. Dawes, 
Purser. S.S.S. has H. T. Gause for Captain, E. J. Hall for 1s¢ 
Lieut., F. Cogswell for 2d Lieut., and R. D. A. Parrott, Purser. °73 
and 74 have each entered a shell crew for the Fall Regatta, and ’74, 
*75, 76 and S. S. S. have each entered a barge crew. °73 have intro- 
duceds liding seats, and ’74 row in a new shell built by Tom Fearon. 
There are three entries for the Southworth cup. The course has been 
newly surveyed, and hereafter times may be compared with some degree 
of accuracy. The English method of starting, in which the boats are 
held by a string until the word ‘“‘ go” is said, has been adopted. The 
Boating Committee have been trying, with some degree of success, to 
induce the Rowing Association to hold their convention this fall instead 
of next April, to which time the last convention was adjourned. But 
the idea of selecting a University crew from a University instead of 
from one department of it, does. not meet with favor among the other 
colleges. Josh Ward will probably train the University crew. 


Base Ball 


Is also entered into with spirit. Class nines have been formed in the 
Academical department, and S, S. S. also hasa nine. H. E. Benton, 
73, is Pres. Y. U. B. B. C., S.C. Bushnell, °74, Vice Pres., H. B. 
B. Stapler, Sec. and Treas., and A. B. Nevin, Captain. In’73, F. 
D. Allen is Sec. and Treas., and G. F. Bentley, Captain. In’74, H. 
S. Robbins is Pres., E. Jenkins, Sec. and Treas., E. T. Bradstreet, 
Captain. In’75, W. S. Fulton in Pres., F. B. Mitchell, Vice Pres., 
D. A. Jones Sec. and Treas., and A. Hotchkiss, Captain. In °76, H. 
W. DeForest is Pres., C. M. Dawes, Sec., H. Hale, Zreas., and I. A. 
Sprague, Captain. S.S.S. has J. S. Torrance for Pres., W. R. Up- 
ham for Sec. and Treas., and A. Sellers for Captain. The class nines 
are now playing a championship series, after which the nine best players 
will be selected for the University nine. The following games have 
been played :—Sept. 21: 
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"73 
Nevin, M., 
Stearns, H., 
Maxwell, P., 
Dunhan, R., 
Foster, C., 
Bradstreet, B., 
Scudder, A., 
Porter, L., 
Halsted, S., 


| Bentley, H., 

| Thomas, P., 
Wright, S., 

| Lyman, A., 
Bigelow, B., 
Poston, C., 
Irwin, L., 
Elder, M., 
Mills, R., 


| 


Umpires—W. W. Flagg, R. W. Daniels, Yale, 73. 
Scorer—J. P. Ord, Yale, ’73. 
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September 28 : 


73: 
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Bentley, H., 
Thomas, R., 
Bigelow, S., 
Lyman, A., 
Wright, B., 
Strong, H., 
Irwin, L., 
Elder, M., 
Flagg, P., 


Hotchkiss, H., 
Mitchell, B., 
Strong, R., 
Avery, P., 
Reid, A., 

Irwin, C., 
Smith, S., 
Patton, L., 

D, A. Jones, R., 
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INNINGS. 
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73— 
71—- O09 4 


Umpire—H. S. Hoyt, S. S. S. 


Runs earned, ’75, 4; °73, 2. Duration of game, 2 h. 50 min. 


Base hits, °73, 19; °75, 14. Fly balls caught, ’73, 9; 75, 8. 
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October 2: 
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Hotchkiss, H., 
Mitchell, B., 
Strong, R., 
Avery, P., 
Reid, A., 
Irwin, C., 
Smith, S., 
Patton, L., 

D. Jones, M., 


Nevin, P., 
Melick, H., 
Scudder, A., 

| Bradstreet, B., 
Foster, C., 
Benedict, L., 
Halsted, S., 
Ives, M., 
Wood, R., 
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INNINGS: 
75— 4 
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Umpire—Mr. H. R. Elliot. 


Duration of game, 2 hours and 30 minutes. 

Passed balls, ’75, Hotchkiss 8, Irwin 11; ’74, Melick 22. 
Bases given on called balls, Avery 8, Nevin 6. 

Fly balls caught, ’75, 6; °74, 9. 


r 


October 5 : 


Hotchkiss, C., 
Mitchell, B., 
Strong, R., 
Avery, P., 
Reid, A., 
Irwin, H., 
Smith, S., 
Patton, L., 

D. Jones, M., 


Rogers, L., 

H. Lindsley, A., 
Osborn, P., 

C. P. Lindsley, S., 
Sellers, H., 
Ethridge, M., 
Steinwehr, B., 
Savage, R., 
Taylor, C., 
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Umpire—A. B. Nevin, ’74. 


Scorers—R. Jaffray, S. S. S., ’73, and C. M. Stabler, ’ 


Fly balls caught, S. S. S., 16: ’75, 11. 
Bases on balls called, ’75, 6; S. S. S., 3. 


October 5: 


Bentley, 
Thomas, 
Bigelow, 
Bennett, 
Wright, 
Irwin, 
Gott, 
Elder, 
Strong, 
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Umpire—C. E. Humphrey. 


October 9: 
S. S. S. 


Rogers, L., 

H. Lindsley, A., 
Osborn, P., 

C. Lindsley, S., 
Sellers, C., 
Ethridge, M., 
Stilson, R., 
Steinwehr, B., 
Hoyt, H., 


N 
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| Van Buren, 


| Lockwood, 


| Allen, 


| Munson, 


Wells, 


Phillips, 
Kean, 
Frew, 


Bigelow, 
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Time 2 hours and 20 minutes, 


76. 


Van Buren, S., 
Frew, L., 
Kean, B., 
Doolittle, M., 
Allen, A., 
Dawes, H., 
Philip, C., 
Robinson, P., 
Marsh, R., 
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INNINGS. 
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"76—«s 73 2 o 1 2 


4 


Umpires—H. W. Lyman, ’73, and C. E. Humphrey, ’74. 


Scorer—R. Jaffray, S. S. S., 73. 


Flys caught, ’76, 10; S. S. S., 9. 
Home runs, Steinwehr, 1. 


Double plays, H. Lindsley and Rogers; H. Lindsley and Stilson. 
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October 9: 
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0. | 

| Van Buren, P., 
Lockwood, C., 
Wells, S., 

| Frew, A., 

Philip, H., 

Kean, B., 

Munson, L., 

Weeks, M., 

Sprague, R., 


Rogers, L., 

H. Lindsley, A., 
Osborne, P., 

C. Lindsley, S., 
Sellers, H., 
Ethridge, M. 
Taylor, B., 
Savage, R., 
Hoyt, C., 
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Umpire—F. S. Parker, ’73. Scorer—R. Jaffray, S. 
Flys caught, ’76, 10; S. S. S., 8. 
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Bentley, H., 
Thomas, P., 
Wright, B., 
Lyman, H., 
Bigelow, S., 
Bennett, C., 
Irwin, L., 

Elder, M., 

Daniels, R., 


| Hotchkiss, H., 
Mitchell, B., 
Strong, R., 
Avery, P., 
Reid, A., 
Irwin, C., 
Smith, S., 
Patton, L., 

D. Jones, M., 
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Umpire—C, E. Humphrey, ’74. 
Duration of game, 2 hours 45 minutes. 
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Arthur Chapman Tibbals, 


Of the Junior class, died at his home in Meriden, Sept. 13, 1872. 
Age, 20 years g months and 15 days. On the Sunday evening before 
the term began, he took a sudden cold from sitting by an open window. 
This developed into a fatal illness, and’he died the next Friday. He is 
the first whom the class of ’74 has lost by death. A man of pure and 
upright character, he was deeply loved by all who knew him. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 
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Wuereas, God in his Providence has removed from us our classmate 

Arthur C, Tibbals : 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of our classmate, we recog- 
nize the mercy of Him who till now has kept our circle unbroken. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to the Giver of all good for our com- 
panion’s faithful life and Christian death. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family our heartfelt sympathy in 
their deep affliction. 

Resolved, That this expression of our love and sympathy be forward- 
ed to them, and that the customary badge of mourning be worn by the 
class for thirty days. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the college papers. 

In behalf of the class, 

A. M. Dopneez, 

Frank JENKINS, 

D. A. Kennepy, } Committee. 
Burt Van Horn, 

F, S. WirHersee. 


Beta of Psi Upsilon, Sept. 14, 1872. 

In behalf of the society we wish to express the deep regret we feel 
at the death of our dear brother in Psi Upsilon, Arthur Tibbals. While 
cherishing an affectionate remembrance of his talents and virtues, we 
mourn the loss of one whose generous and self-sacrificing disposition en- 
deared him to us all; he was a genial companion, a tried friend, a faith- 
ful and worthy brother. 

The chapter further resolved to shroud their badges for thirty days, 
and directed their action to be communicated to the other chapters of 
the Fraternity. 

T. P. Wickes, 
S. C. Busunetz, } Com. Psi Upsilon. 
T. G. Evans. 


The funeral took place at Meriden, Sept. 16. About seventy of the 
Junior class were present. Messrs. Bushnell, Cuyler, Evans, Grover, 
Munroe and Wickes were the pall bearers. 


Bradford M. C. Durfee, 


Who built the dormitory which bears his name, died in Fall River, 
Mass., Sept. 13, 1872. His funeral took place Tuesday, Sept. 17th, 
on which day Durfee College was draped with mourning. Pres. Porter 
and Prof. Wheeler attended the services. The 


Thankgiving Fubilee, 


According to a vote of the college, will come off the Tuesday night 
before Thanksgiving. The committee are, F. W. Adee, 73, chair- 
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man; F. S. Parker, ’73; H. P. Hatch and H. Farnam, ’74; W. H. 
Jordan and T. R. Selmes, ’75 ; C. M. Dawes and W. W. Hyde, ’76; 
A. Rogers and H. G. Wolcott, S.S.S. It will be held in Alumni 
Hall, and it is whispered that female costumes may then once again de- 
light the eyes of the undergraduate. It will be the event of the term, and 
the committee should spare no exertion in making it fully equal to the 
high expectations of all college. H. W. Lyman, ’73, will deliver the 
Thanksgiving sermon, thereby, it is to be hoped, doing credit to his 
editorial connections. In accordance with the terms of its foundation, 
the 
Fohn A. Porter University Prize 


Of $250, for the best English essay, is hereby offered to be competed for 
by any member of any department of the college pursuing a regular 
course for a degree, who shall have been a member during the whole of 
the present academic year, up to the time at which the prize shall be 
awarded. The subject for this year is, “‘ The History and Principles of 
the Whig Party in America.” Professors Hadley, Dwight and Louns- 
bury are to act as judges, the two former having been appointed by the 
President and the latter by the Association by which the prize was 
founded. Competing essays must be transmitted to the judges within 
one week after the opening of the third academic term, under cover, 
signed by a fictitious name, and accompanied by the real name of the 
writer in a sealed envelope. The announcement of the award shall be 
made on any day, after the decision of the judges, on which it is cus- 
tomary to announce prizes. This, both in money value and in honor, 
is the highest of all the literary prizes in college. Having been merci- 
fully spared to complete the above history, we now enter upon our 


Items 


With lightsomeness of heart. Several Freshmen took their first lesson 
in New Haven justice, at the police court, the second day of the term. 

Pres, Porter is lecturing to the law students. The new rooms 
for the Law School will be ready next February. A portrait of 
Major Henry W. Camp, ’59, who has a posthumous fame as the 
“knightly soldier,” has been painted and presented tothe Art Gallery. 

Prof. Whitney has ten students in Sanskrit. W. H. Hotchkiss, 
W. R. Richards and E. A. Hill, of ’75, received respectively ist, 2d 
and 3d prizes for excellence in Geometry at the last annual. A bad 
man dwells near East Rock. Last year he kept a villainous dog, and 
now whenever he sees a tourist, he rushes out and seizes him by the 
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throat. The Sea View House now offers inducements to bummers 
all the year round. The combined Society Library will be open in a 
few weeks. The work of re-organizing was greater than was expected. 

By the lowering of the chapel pulpit, its angle of elevation from 
the front seats is now 70° instead of go’. The Brooklyn Association 
has made arrangements for a course of six lectures, to be delivered in 
the main gallery of the Art Building, by Prof. Weir, on the “ Princi- 
ples and Means of Art.” An A. B. C. F. M. asked an average 
peeler the way to Durfee Hall. The peeler answered that the man he 
was inquiring for belonged to Felsburg’s band, and could be found at 
their headquarters on Grand St. The Taylor Rhetorical Society has 
been re-organized with J. S. Chandler for Pres., and N. M. Calhoun, 
formerly of ’73, for Vice Pres. Literary exercises are held every Wed- 
nesday evening. The Record is a lively sheet, and is especially val- 
uable to those interested in marriages, births and deaths. E. H. Lewis, 
who takes Elder’s place on the board, has been writing Greeley editorials 
for a paper out west this summer. Hoadley is anxious to find out the 
political sentiment of college at the present crisis, and has set up an 
amateur ballot box. At last accounts Greeley was ahead. This ought 
not so to be. ‘‘ Let every colored man who loves his freedom cast his 
vote for General Grant.” It is said that Chatfield is continuing his 
Courant, with Benton, Daniels, Davenport and Shepard to assist him. 

Pres. Porter preached in chapel Sept. 15; Prof. Packard, Sept. 22; 
Dr. Harris, Sept. 29; Oct. 6, Rev. Mr. Dwight, brother of the Pro- 
fessor. During the vacation several Yale men, and among them 
Tutor Thacher, were in the vicinity of Eastport, Me., collecting speci- 
mens for the American Fish Commission. College men are surely 
not avaricious ; here was the munificent prize of $10 for the best story 
for the Lir., and only three men out of 500 wrote! And yet, a man 
taking first prizes in composition all Sophomore year couldn’t make $10. 
The prize has been awarded to S. J. Elder, ’73, whose story appears in 
this number.——Gunning, chestnutting and the gatheringof leaves are 
the favorite amusements of non-ballists and non-boatists on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. Greene, ’73, Holbrook, ’74 and Torrance, 
75, are respectively Pres., Sec’y, and Treas, of the Berkeley Association. 
Johns, Peters and Van Buren are a committee to secure a course of ser- 
mons. Phillips Brooks, Bishop Huntington and Dr. H. C. Potter have 
accepted invitations to preach here. Rev. C. B. Brewster, who was 
invited to preach the anniversary sermon, has declined. Durfeeites 
are grumbling at the rumbling of their steam heaters. An organ 
grinder planted himself recently on Elm St., back of Durfee. Two 
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Seniors, armed with fish-horns, tried to drown him out. At last he 
started to go. ‘They thereupon set up a pwan of triumph, whereat he 
began again and continued till he was master of the field. During 
the sojourn of the A. B. C. F. M. in this place, some irreverent Seniors 
on the fence grieved the committee on hospitality by singing :—‘“‘ The 
Board of Foreign Missions are darned old impositions,” etc. Dur- 
ing the same eventful period, Prof. Sumner took occasion to state that 
a cannon ball, once discharged, would keep right on, even though the 
most zealous missionary in the world might be standing in its course. 
Those Seniors who are sons of protectionists are fearful lest they 
shall be seduced by the siren influence of free traders, and are stopping 
up their ears with old Zribunes. A Sophomore on a sailing excur- 
cursion, recently, was swept overboard by the sudden shifting of the 
boom. He was rescued from a watery grave, but old Neptune relieved 
him of a watch, and pocket book containing $15. Bethany, under its 
present efficient superintendent, is said to have a “‘ bum” every week. 
The number of college men who teach there is increasing. Prof. 
Loomis every day places in the reading-room the chart prepared at 
Washington, giving the state of the weather at all the signal stations the 
day before. Pres. Porter is to deliver the address at the Congrega- 
tional Centennial at Farmington on the 16th. E. S. Dana, ’70, is 
now at Heidelburg. Tutor Beckwith, ’68, is at Géttingen. Ferry, 
*72, lately walked from Neck bridge to the Meriden depot in 3 hours 
and 7 minutes. Rev. S. H. Dana, ’69, Oct. 9, was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational church in Newton Highlands, Mass. J. Few- 
smith, ’71, has received the Otis prize, a fine case of surgical instru- 
ments, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, for the 
precedence in reporting a course of lectures in that institution. 
Two prominent ball players in’74 are down with the varioloid. On 
successive Sunday evenings during the term there will be lectures in the 
upper hall of the S. S. S. building, by the following professors, begin- 
ning Oct. 13: Prof. Packard, Prof. Gilman, Prof. Samuel Harris, Prof. 
Sumner, Prof. Brewer, Prof. Wheeler, Prof. Lounsbury, Prof. D. C. 
Eaton, Prof. Coe, Prof. Trowbridge. The subjects have not yet been 
announced. C. R. Grubb, aforetime a member of ’73, is in the 
Law School. Benjamin Hoppin, Thomas Russell and C. D. Hill 
started from New Haven, Oct. 9, for the Rocky Mountains, via St. 
Louis, They are to meet Prof. Marsh and two or three others there, 
and the party, six in number, start immediately for the plains. They 
arc provided with military escort and horses, and intend to make col- 
lections of paleontological specimens for the college. They will prob- 
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ably go beyond the mountains, and return about the middle of the win- 
ter. $60 were lately stolen from a Senior’s rooms in Durfee. At 
last it has been decided to build a new depot on the land off the foot of 
Meadow St. Nearly all the land has been obtained, and work will be 
commenced as soon as possible. It will be unexcelled by any depot in 
the country, except the one at New York. Several changes have 
been made in the new time table for the N. Y. & N. H.R. R. An 
additional train leaves for New York at 3:10 A. M., in connection with 
the Shore Line express. The 4:30 P. M. train now leaves at 4:35, and 
the Shore Line express leaves New York at g P. M. and this city at 
12:10 A. M. Hon. Henry C. Deming, class orator of °36, died of 
apoplexy at his home in Hartford, Oct. 9. He was one of the foremost 
men in the state, and a gentleman of fine ability and culture. An 
American committee of revisers of the English Scriptures, in conjunc- 
tion with the British committee, has been organized at No. 40 Bible 
House, New York, and has begun its work. Ex-president Woolsey is 
chairman of the New Testament company, of which Prof. Hadley is 
alsoa member. Prof. George E. Day is a member of the Old Testa- 
ment company and corresponding secretary of the committee. The 
Oriental Society met at Prof. Hadley’s, Oct. 11. Ex-President 
Woolsey was one of the pall bearers at the funeral of Dr. Lieber in 
New York. 


S. S. Ss. MEMORABILIA. 
Exercises of the Graduating Class 


Were held on Monday evening, July 8th. Many friends of the institu- 
tion were present, and manifested great interest in its prosperity. The 
following is a list of those, with the subjects of their graduating theses, 
who took degrees on the succeeding Thursday. Civil Engineers, 2; 
Horace Andrews, Ph.B., “‘Design for a Parabolic Roof Truss.” Mans- 
field Merriman, Ph.B., ‘‘ Design of a Railway Draw-bridge.” Bachelors 
of Philosophy, 22; *Jacob J. Abbot (Select), ‘‘On Man in Pre-Historic 
Times.” James P. Bogart (Engineering), “‘On the New Haven Sewage 
Plan.” *Wheeler DeF. Edwards, B.A. College of City of N. Y. 
(Engineering), ‘‘On the East River Bridge.” Joseph R. Gawthrop 
(Engineering), ‘‘On the New York and New Haven Railway Bridge 
over the Housatonic.” William S. Green (Chemistry), “On the Pro- 
duction of Boiler-Plate Iron from the Bloom Forge Iron Works, at 


Those whose names are marked by an asterisk (*) read selections from 
their theses. 
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Portsmouth, O.” George W. Hawes (Chemistry), “‘On Education for 
Mercantile Life.” *Daniel W. Hering (Engineering), “‘On Water- 
Pressure Engines.” *Charles L. Johnson (Select), ‘‘On the Mono- 
syllabism of the English Language.” Cassius W. Kelly, B.A. Yale 
College (Engineering), ‘‘On the Problem of the Rafters.” *Samuel T. 
Knapp (Select), “On the Land Tenure and other Institutions of the 
Dutch upon the Hudson River.” Harrison W. Lindsley (Engineering), 
“Review of an Iron Bowstring Girder Bridge near New Haven.” 
*Frank O. Maxson (Engineering), “‘On Pneumatic Caissons.” Robert 
D. W. Maxwell (Select), “‘A Castographic Study of the Peninsula 
between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays.” George N. Miller (Select), 
“An Investigation, partly from Original Sources, as to whether Eleazar 
Williams was a Bourbon.” ‘Thomas P. Nevins (Engineering), “A 
Partial Examination of the Works of the New Haven Water Company.” 
*Theophil M. Prudden (Medical), ‘On the Anatomy and Habits of 
the larger Fiddler Crab (Gelasimus Minax).” Thomas H. Russell 
(Medical), ‘On the Anatomy of the American Lobster.” Charles A. 
Tibbals (Select), “On the Rise of the British Drama.” Daniel W. 
Wardwell (Select), ‘On the Text of Chaucer.” *Frederick F. Weld 
(Engineering), ‘On the Burleigh Air-Compressor and Rock-Drill.” 
William B. Welling (Select), ‘On the Influence of Monasticism upon 
Education in England.” Thomas W. Wright, B.A., Univ. of Toronto 
(Engineering), ‘‘An Investigation of New Formule for finding the 
Strains in Continuous Girders uniformly loaded.” The theses are not 
prepared for a public audience, but are required in the final examina- 
tion by the candidates for degrees, as evidence of their ability to inves- 
tigate selected themes. In every case a large part of the theses was 
omitted in the public reading. This exercise was immediately fol- 
lowed by refreshments in the lower hall. The following prizes were 
awarded : Seniors—For excellence in Mineralogy, George W. Hawes, 
Boston, Mass.; for the best collection of the Composite described in 
Gray’s Manual of Botany, Theophil M. Prudden, New Haven; for 
the best collection illustrating the fresh water Zoology of New Haven 
and vicinity, the prize divided between Theophil M. Prudden, New 
Haven, and Thomas H. Russell, New Haven, equal in rank; for 
excellence in French, Frank O. Maxson, Norwich; for excellence in 
Civil Engineering, Frank O. Maxson, Norwich, with honorable men- 
tion of Daniel W. Hering, Johnsville, Md. Juniors—For excellence in 
the Mathematics of Junior year, two prizes awarded—one to William 
H. Jenks, Brookville, Pa., and one to William L. Scaife, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Freshmen—For excellence in all the studies of Freshman year, 
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divided between Allen B. Howe, Troy, N. Y., and Henry Hun, 
Albany, N. Y.; for excellence in German, Allen B. Howe, Troy, N. 
Y.; for excellence in Mathematics, Irving L. Holt, Meriden; for 
excellence in Physics, Henry Hun, Albany, N. Y.; for excellence in 
Binn’s Orthographic Projection, Charles J. Morse, Poland, O. In 
the annual report submitted to the legislature by the State Board of 
Visitors of the Scientific School, they refer with pleasure to the increas- 
ing prosperity of this department of the university, and although its 
funds are still inadequate, the number of professors, the books, appa- 
ratus and collections are increasing, and the school is establishing itself 
so thoroughly in the favor of the community that its proper endow- 
ment must certainly come. In the report mention is made of the gen- 
erous gifts of Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, Hon. O. F. Winchester, and 
Mrs. Robert Higgins; also of the proposal which has been made in the 
United States Senate to bestow a second grant of land on this and 
allied institutions in other States. Finally, it is stated that ‘this 
State cannot show in too many ways or too soon their appreciation of 
an institution which is closely connected with the material welfare of 
the State, and which is also adding to the intellectual culture of Con- 
necticut and to its reputation throughout the land. The young men 
and boys of the State as well as parents and teachers, should also con- 
sider more fully than they have done the new professions which are 
opening in these days, and the opportunities which are offered by the 
Sheffield School in preparing for such callings.” The annual state- 
ment announces that the quarter of a million fund has been raised, 
placing the institution on a secure financial basis. In addition to the 
general fund, contributions to the income of the school made during the 
past two years amount to twelve thousand dollars, though a large part 
of this is paid by yearly installments. 


Prof. D. C. Gilman, 


In resigning his professorship to accept the Presidency of the Univer- 
sity of California, leaves a vacancy in the Faculty of the Scientific 
School which it will be difficult to fill. His versatility of genius quali- 
fied him not only for an instructor of different branches, but eminently 
fitted him to keep this department of the university before the country. 
As a lecturer he is rarely surpassed in his pleasing address and fluency of 
expression. We feel confident that the institution over which he is to 
preside, although in former times managed in the interest of a political 
party, and consequently weak, will be liberated from all partisanship 
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and increase in importance and numbers. At a meeting called Saturday, 

Oct. 5, the following resolutions were passed by the students of the 

Scientific School : 

Wuereas, The near departure of Prof. Danie: C, Gitman to the far 
west, and the consequent severing of his connection with Yale Uni- 
versity, is no less regretted than widely known ; and whereas, he is 
about to enter upon a new sphere of duty which will call forth the 
ability that has been instrumental in contributing so materially to the 
inception and maintenance of this institution; therefore be it 
Resolved, By us, the students of the Sheffield Scientific School, that 

in his withdrawal from among us, the university, as well as the depart- 

ment, sustains a severe misfortune. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty congratulations to the Univer- 
sity of California for having obtained an officer so well qualified to 
assume the responsibilities and perform the duties of his future position. 

Resolved, That we, while deeply regretting his absence, feel that our 
loss is others’ gain. 

Resolved, That we hereby acknowledge our appreciation of the 
warm interest which he has ever manifested in our individual welfare 
and progress, and that we shall always follow him with our best wishes 
for as successful a career in other fields of labor as has crowned his per- 
severing energy while connected with the Sheffield Scientific School. 


Boating 


Affairs are in less conspicuous condition at the present time than for 
several years past. It was expected that in the large Freshman class 
there would be many boating men capable to fill the vacancies on the 
crew; but we were destined to be disappointed. In addition to the 
lack of men, the shell is unfit for use ; consequently no Scientific crew 
can enter the shell race this fall. A barge crew will enter if a suitable 
one can be formed, with Cogswell, the only member of last year’s crew, 
as stroke. 


Base Ball 


Is exciting new interest in this department. Of the first four games, 
three were decided in favor of S$. S.S. The first match with ’76 re- 
sulted in the score of 20 to 13 in favor of S.S.S. The second, with 
74, was won by a score of g to o in consequence of the non-appearance 
of the latter on the ground. The third, with ’75, resulted in a vic 
tory for them bya score of 35 to 16. The fourth, with ’76, ended 
with their second defeat; score 41 to 4. On Wednesday, Oct. 2, a 
match was played at the Orange street ground between the Seniors and 
Juniors, resulting in a score of 25 to 15 in favor of the former. On 
the way home the Freshmen in full force attempted to walk on the 
pavement, but they soon preferred the street. 
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An Excursion 


Under the supervision of Profs. Eaton and Verrill was made to Stony 
Creek Sept. 30. After successfully running over and killing a woman 
and a dog, the train arrived there without further accident. The day 
was pleasantly passed in sailing among the islands, roasting oysters and 
examining geological formations. Prof. O. C. Marsh started for the 
Plains beyond the Rocky Mountains Oct. 8, to collect fossil remains, 
Russell of ’72, Hill of ’74, and others, accompany him. 


Ttems. 


At a recent class meeting of ’74, L. M. Johnson was elected President 
of that class. E. L. White has been elected to the same position by 
"75: 
Freshman class. The prizes for the best entrance examinations were 
awarded to C, Hildebrand and W. A. Pratt. In the football] match 
between ’74 and ’75, Oct. 2, the former were worsted. The Scien- 
tific School recently received a present of a diamond from Mr. C. M. 
Wolcott of Fishkill, N. Y. The diamond is imbedded in its matrix, 
and has an estimated weight of fifteen carats. 
uate students in the Scientific School this year is about thirty. 








Kenjiro Yamagawa by name, a Japanese, is a member of the 














The number of grad- 





Instructors Merriman, Mixter and Davenport, have gone,—the two lat- 
ter to Europe, the first to superintend the construction of a railroad in 
New Jersey. Adolph von Steinwehr, Richard M. Bache, F. R. 
Hanly, Edward S. Breidenbaugh, Horace Andrews, Daniel H. Pierpont 
and Theophil M. Prudden, have been added to the list of instructors 
this year. General F. A. Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has been offered the professorship vacated by Prof. Gilman. It is 
reported that he will accept. The Freshman class numbers 81, and 
is consequently larger than any college in New England excepting Yale 
and Harvard. It is divided into three divisions. 73 «enters upon 
its Senior year with 2g members. The Junior class is divided as 
follows: Selects, 8; Civ. Eng., 23; Mech. Eng., 9; Chem., 5; Med. 
Chem., 4; total, 49.——Prof. Gilman gave a reception at his house 

















Wednesday evening, Oct. g., to which the Senior class and others 
were invited. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and other Poems. By J. G. Whittier. Illustrated. 
Pp. 129. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
Whittier’s verse is always welcome. It is as restful and vivifying as June 

sunshine. The themes of these his last poems are not new—he himself has 

done much to make them familiar to us—but they will never grow tiresome. 

All that he writes is pervaded by a spirit of charity for all beliefs, and of 

tenderness for the sinful, by an intense abhorrence of wrong, and by a serene 

faith that the Christian forces now at work in the world are gaining ground 

and will ultimately triumph. He is a master, too, of simple pathos, and a 

skillful painter of home scenes and of Nature in her quiet moods. In the 

ballad of “‘ Marguerite,” the French refugee, there are exquisite pictures of the 

Acadian country from which the young girl had been driven, and of the 

dusty Massachusetts garret to which, in her poverty, she had come. “My 

Birthday” is the sweet revery of a man who has borne a valiant part in “the 

tumult of the truth,” and who now in advancing years looks calmly back on 

the fields in which he has fought. ‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” which gives 
the title to this collection, is a study of the life and times of one Pastorius, 

a Friend of two hundred years ago. Its charm comes from lines like these : 

“Fair First-Day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 


Warn, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Came to him, like some mother-hallowed psalm, 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding of from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of fhusic.” 
It is rather necessary to say that Whittier has no genius for the terrific. 
There is bathos in this: 


“ Till the great angel, striding sea and shore, 


Shall bid all flesh await, on land or ships, 
The warning trump of the Apocalypse, 
Shattering the heavens before the dread eclipse.” 


So, too, the poems of “‘ Chicago” and “ The Three Bells,” having to do with 
tragic catastrophes, are not very successful. 

The Story of Sibylle. By Octave Feuillet. Pp. 133. Boston: J. R. Osgood 

& Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Feuillet writes from an enlightened Roman Catholic stand-point, and 
though the burden of his story is love, both pure and Parisian, its teaching is 
in the line of the strictest morality. The author’s touch is light. There is 
nothing of that minute elaboration which belongs to the best English novels ; 
but, if we except the decidedly priggish grandfather and grandmother of 
Sibylle, the characters bear the stamp of naturalness. The hero is Count de 
Chalys, a skeptic on whom doubts lie heavily, and who struggles eagerly, but 
vainly, after the faith of his childhood. Sibylle is, of course, the central figure. 
The dominating principle of her life is a passionate religiousness. She can- 
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not marry her lover, not for the bare reason that her faith is not his, but 
because she fears that his love is only an ephemeral thing. At the end of the 
book she appropriately dies, and the Count is an unbeliever no more- 
Among the secondary personages the most interesting are Clotilde Desrozais, 
a beautiful man-ensnarer, and Louis Gandrax, a cold, sarcastic, infidel 
scientist. The fact that Gandrax gives utterance to the amazing statement 
that Eve spoke Sanskrit might lead some to doubt Feuillet’s qualifications 
for creating such a character. Luckily that blunder cannot be matched by 
others. 

Perhaps the principal interest of the book lies in the vivid picture which it 
presents of Paris life. There runs, besides, through the whole a fine vein of 
sarcastic humor. For instance, Clotilde has been telling Sibylle of the 
melancholy result of an attachment which she has formed. In the midst of 
the narrative an immensely wealthy marquis appears on the scene. ‘“ At this 
apparition the inconsolable Clotilde passed her hand rapidly over her tearful 
eyes, her curls, her plaits, her skirts, and in two seconds she was equipped 
for the combat.” This, too, is good. The Countess de Vergnes, who “turned 
the round of busy idleness every day with the convulsive frivolity of a squirrel 
in its cage,” finds, on presenting herself at the door of one of her “ most 
intimate friends,” that the friend has been dead six weeks. ‘‘ Ah, do not 
tell me such dreadful things!’ said the Countess. ‘It is really astonishing! 
Such is life. John, drive to the confectioner’s—Rue Castiglione, you know.’” 


Lives of the Novelists. By Walter Scott. Pp. 436. New York: A. Denham 
& 


Co. 


An attractive edition of a standard work. A master in the novelist’s art, 
writing about his predecessors with whom he was perfectly familiar, could 
not fail to be interesting. These criticisms of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Sterne, Le Sage, and others less known at the present day, are 
in Scott’s most genial manner. 


Among the forthcoming publications of Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons, we 
notice “a new edition (the fourth), with statistics brought down to date,” of 
Five Years in an English University, by Charles Astor Bristed (’39). The 
work has long been out of print, for the original plates were burnt up with 
the Harpers’ establishment, in December, 1853; but when, four years ago, the 
editor of the November LIT. (p. 83) alluded to these facts and suggested that 
somebody prepare a new edition, Mr. Bristed sent him this explanatory note, 
which we copy from the Lir. for December, 1868 (p. 142): ‘‘ There is a very 
good reason why “Five Years in an English University” has not been and 
will not be reprinted. Since its publication so many changes have been 
made in the Cambridge examinations, and the mode of taking honors, that a 
large portion of the book would require to be re-written.” As the publishers’ 
announcement does not imply that there has been much re-writing in the 
case, we infer that Mr. Bristed has changed his mind as to its necessity ; but 
at all events we are glad to herald the re-appearance of an interesting volume. 


Messrs. Holt & Williams are about to bring out a new edition of the 
Biographia Literaria. The work will be published on the 21st inst., the cen- 
tenary of Coleridge’s birth. 
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The Lir. has no reason to be ashamed of its new relation to the Banner. 
In spite of some literal errors, the accuracy of the compendium is creditable 
to the compilers. There are no omissions, but on the contrary some 
unnecessary repetitions. The only important mistake which we have dis- 
covered is in the statement with regard to the DeForest award. The 
DeForest prize is $100, not $50, and the honor was not decided by lot. So, 
too, the amount given to the Junior speakers is incorrectly stated. The 
entire appropriation is $150, not $130. The eating-club cuts are as good as 
usual. The full-page cartoons, which constitute a new feature of the Banner, 
are fair, but suffer from comparison with those of the Vale Almanac. 


Books RECEIVED. 
Hermann Agha. By W. Gifford Palgrave. Pp. 281. New York: Holt 
& Williams. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
Love and Valor, By Tom Hood. Pp.155. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 
New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady Blake. Pp. 189. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


No one, I ween, feels more forcibly the truth of the old adage, “time flies,” 
than does the student in vacation time. In anticipation, the weeks of his 
summer play-time spread out before him a long and almost unending pros- 
pect. The storms of annual are perchance safely weathered, and he goes 
forth to realize the joys of his respite, which he has so vividly pictured to 
himself. But the weeks speed swiftly by, and almost ere he is aware of it he 
finds himself summoned back to the greetings of classmates and the routine 
of study. This experience we have all just passed through. Some have 
sought change and relief amid the quiet scenes of their own homes, others in 
the wilds of our northern lakes and mountains, and others still midst the 
whirl and fashion of springs and seaside. All have, they say, enjoyed them- 
selves hugely, and we doubt it not. But the time has flown, and we are back 
again. We have grasped the hands of our old friends, told our stories over 
and over again, endured the thousand vexations of moving and settling 
down, and are as busily as ever engaged in our sports and duties. We 
Seniors, after much tribulation, are enabled to make our bow to the President. 
We have already acquired a new familiarity with the individual and identical 
ego. We have learned to know “how I can know that I knew, unless I have 
first known in order to furnish an object for me to know.” Psychology, 
psychologically explained by psychical phenomena, entrance our conscious- 
ness. But we still live. 

The members of the mystic Chi Delta Theta, having “ jingled their triangles 
in lightsomeness of heart,” have once more drawn their chairs about the old 
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editorial table, and viewed the prospects of the coming year. Suffice it to 
say that they—but hold, let us reveal no secrets. With this number we make 
our bow for the new year, and as our parting so shall our welcome be sa/lwvete 
omnes. 

As good and faithful editors, one of our first thoughts upon reaching New 
Haven was to go to the post-office and get our exchanges. Imagine, our 
consternation when, upon applying at the pigeon-hole, we were blandly 
asked if we had an express wagon outside. Hurling back the imputation 
that we ever forewent the pleasure of our daily walks to the post to come in 
such an unpretending vehicle, we enquired into the why and wherefore, 
“Why, there are several bushels of stuff here for you,” was the answer. Re- 
covering shortly from our dismay, we decided to take a first instalment, and 
started for the colleges. What shades of exchange reading and mid-night oil 
rose up before us! We almost wished that we could transfer our triangles to 
other watchchains, our cares to other breasts, and enjoy the quiet we now 
could not know. But it was impossible, and we summoned up our courage, 
The next day we returned to the attack, armed with baskets and willing 
hands. But again we were destined to disappointment. The clerk had 
slightly exaggerated, and we went away light-handed and hearted. 

And yet the pile upon our table is no insignificant one, and we must pass 
some of them quickly by. From our college exchanges we miss the usual 
spice and attractions. The dainty tid-bits of wit and conceit with which we 
are wont to refresh our readers, has given place to the dry details of com- 
mencement. Judging from the space given to it, we should infer that this 
was the principal thing connected with some of our colleges, and about all 
they think of. Most of our exchanges give fully three-fourths of their first 
number to it. The Za/ayette Monthly, however, carries off the palm. Upon 
its very first page is hoisted the heading, ‘Commencement Exercises,” and 
this is repeated upon every page until within four of the last. ‘ Nary an 
article,” and hardly an editorial note, does it contain. We hope its readers 
enjoy so much of a good thing. 

Near the top of our heap lies the Bvwnonian, in which we read the following 
encouraging words about the Lir.: ‘‘ Having much that is admirable in its 
arrangement and character, and easily maintaining its position as the ‘ best 
of our exchanges. We touch our hats at such a display of good sense and 
discretion. The article continues: “ Fully adreast of it, however, is the 
Vassar Miscellany, etc.” 

The editors of the Lit. certainly have no objections. The J/iscellany 
presents the best outward appearance of any of our exchanges, and its interior 
is like unto it. The character of its articles and its general ‘make up” is 
admirable. An editorial entitled “‘A Poet’s Complaint” is one of the hap- 
piest bits of undergraduate writing we have ever seen. It would trouble 
anyone to notice traces of a feminine hand in any part of the Magazine, 
excepting in occasional articles, such as ‘“ Washing Day,” with here and there 
a reference to “ruffled petticoats’ children’s pinafores.” Now, fair 
editresses, don’t let your excessive modesty attribute, as it has done, all 
this praise to the fact that you are ladies. It isn’t any such thing, and you 
don’t believe it yourself. The opening of an article upon “ Parasite Life” 
argues well for their knowledge of Webster, but suggests that they do not 
appreciate the beauties of Whately or Hart. Here it is. 
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“The infinitude of life cannot be barred by a few conventional orders of 
genera, but overleaps the bounds the careful student would place, and rings 
defiance in his ears. This mundane crust absolutely swarms with animate 
bodies, and vegetation is rampant.” Which is good. 

To return to the Arunonian, it relieves itself of the following good joke 
about a Freshman. 

“4 Freshman was approached by an upper classman, who asked: ‘ You're 
a’76 man, arn’t you?’ To which the xovus homo replied: ‘I don’t know; I 
haven't got my number yet.’” 

This reminds us of one of our Freshmen, who said that he’d be glad when 
next year came ; for then he would be a ’75 man. 

We owe the Ow/, “conducted by the boys of Santa Clara College,” our 
thanks for a rich treat in the shape of a Latin poem of several pages in length. 
We have all enjoyed it hugely. There is a peculiar charm about both thought 
and expression which well repaid our hasty perusal. We will willingly lend 
the copy to any reader of the Lit. who may wish to revel in its beauties. 
The doys of Santa Clara are certainly to be congratulated. 

From the Reporter we clip the following : 

“A man in New Haven has expended $2,000 in fiddles, and now he has 
more music in his house than he has in his soul. But he doesn’t do violins 
to his neighbors’ feelings by playing on all these fiddles at one time.” 

We only wonder that the sheet wasn’t the Record instead of the Reporter. 
It certainly’is worthy of its Dundreary’s best efforts. 

The 77vinity Tablet asks this pertinent question: 

“Why is not the Z7ad/et on a par with the YALE Lir.?” 

Not a very difficult question, certainly, but hear its answer : 

“Not, I venture to say, because there are not as many men in college who 
possess literary ability, as display their ability in Yale by writing for their 


magazine, but because these men will not work.” We fail to see from what 


data or by what logic it establishes its “ not because,” and we heartily dissent 
from its ‘“ but because.” 
writing articles up at Trinity than they are here, we pity them. 

The Argus has an account of the rush at Hamilton Park from an eye- 


For if men are any lazier or more backward about 


witness. It appears to have excited in him more of astonishment than 
admiration. He soliloquizes “ thusly.” “ Yes, indeed, Wesleyan can say 
with pride that no such affair as this defiles her campus or fair Middletown.” 
Three cheers for “ the campus and fair Middletown.” 
The following piece of poetry from the Brunonian will doubtless assist the 

Seniors in comprehending the relation of the ego to the non-egos. 

As “clear to me as cloudless sky” 

Is this short sentence,—I am /. 

And would one ask the reason why ? 

I must be / or else not /. 

Yet still, if reason does not lie, 

I know the /, and know mot /. 

But if I know not I, ah! why 

Is it still true that I know /? 


9 
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Ah! this, I fear, has knocked to pi 
All that I thought I knew of Z. 


And now as “clear as mud,” not “ sky,” 
Is this short sentence,—I am /, 

And all the consolation nigh 

Is that it is “all in your /.” 

Apropos of this is the following : 

Scene—President’s lecture room. 

Subject matter— The object of vision is, however, an extended super. 
ficies, &c.” 

Pres.—Now, if I look at you, I see a fa/, don’t I? 

Student.—Y es, sir, certainly. 

Judging from the number of agricultural papers we receive from all over 
the country, marked, “ please X,” we infer that college is considered a good 
agricultural missionary field. We, however, are unmoved. We shall not 
just yet beat our pens into ploughshares, nor our pencils into pruning hooks, 

“The Yale Courant boasts that it is possessed of a devil.’—College Herald. 

Possibly this accounts for the familiarity with “bloated corpses.” We 
wonder if “galvanism by castigation” is the orthodox mode of procedure 
among such spirits. 

Harper's for September has an interesting article on the sad but instructive 
life and death of Poe. 

Appleton's dissects the woman’s man and the woman's love nature in an 
unique article. 

“ Last but not least” of our exchanges come the Courant and Record. We 
do not propose to institute any comparisons. For ‘‘ comparisons are odious,” 
and everyone has ere this formed his opinion of their respective merits. We 
only beg leave to inform the Record that we do not pretend to be infallible, 
but when we set ourselves up as a critic we generally take care that our 
criticisms are correct. Had the editor of the Record done this and referred to 
his Webster, he would have saved himself some ink and considerable credit, 
He would have read, ‘“‘base—deep or grave in sound, &c.—(in this sense 
written also dass’’). 


And now, kind readers, our work draws near its close, and we send forth 
our first production of the new college year. May it give you as much 
pleasure in the perusal as it has cost us labor in the preparation. Every 
article here represents no small amount of shoe leather and bodily substance 
wasted in the discouraging search for those willing to write for us. Our 
refrain is not that of the founders of the MAGAZINE, who in one of their first 
numbers exultantly exclaimed, “Communications are abundant (alas! too 
much so, one might say, looking at the melancholy number of rejections).” 
Rejections, to be sure, are not now infrequent, but we sigh for the return of 
those good olden times when we may with them complain of the trouble of 
reading the manuscripts. May the few stray articles upon our table grow 
into an enormous pile, may our post office box be daily filled to overflowing, 
may our doors be thronged with ambitious authors, and then, though we may 
tremble at our responsibility, we shall be editorally happy. Fortune, speed 


the day. Ss. O. P. 








